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Post-War Policy 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION NEEDED FOR AN ENDURING PEACE 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 


Broadcast by National Broadcasting Company under the sponsorship of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, on the 
eighty-sixth anniversary of the birthday of the late President, Woodrow Wilson, December 28, 1942 


OR the people of the United States, the war is en- 

tering its grimmest phase. At home, we are beginning 

at last to learn what war privations mean. Abroad, 
our boys in ever greater numbers are coming to grips with 
the enemy. 

Yet, even while warfare rages on and we of the United 
Nations are redoubling our great drive for victory, there is 
dawning the hope of that day of peace, however distant, 
when the lights will go on again all over the world. 

Adolf Hitler’s desperate bid for a Nazi world order has 
reached and passed its highest point and is on its way to 
its ultimate downfall. The equally sinister threat of world 
domination by the Japanese is doomed eventually to fail. 
When the Hitler regime finally collapses and the Japanese 
war lords are smashed, an entirely new phase of world his- 
tory will be ushered in. 

The task of our generation—the generation which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt once said has a “rendezvous with destiny’ — 
is so to organize human affairs that no Adolf Hitler, no 
power-hungry warmongers, whatever their nationality, can 
ever again plunge the whole world into war and bloodshed. 


Sees PARALLEL TO 1787 


The situation in the world today is parallel in some ways 
to that in the United States just before the adoption of 
the Constitution, when it was realized that the Articles of 
Confederation had failed and that some stronger union was 
needed. 

‘Today, measured by travel time, the whole world is ac- 
tually smaller than was our little country then. When George 
Washington was inaugurated it took seven days to go by 
horse-drawn vehicle from Mount Vernon to New York. 
Now Army bombers are flown from the United States to 
China and India in less than three days. 

It is in this suddenly shrunken world that the United 
Nations, like our thirteen American States in 1787, soon 
will be faced with a fundamental choice. 


We know now that the League of Nations, like our 
own Union under the Articles of Confederation, was not 
strong enough. The League never had American support, 
and at critical moments it lacked the support of some of its 
own members. The League finally disintegrated under the 
successive blows of world-wide economic depression and a 
second World War. 

Soon the nations of the world will have to face this ques- 
tion: Shall the world’s affairs be so organized as to prevent 
a repetition of these twin disasters—the bitter woe of de- 
pression and the holocaust of war? 


Witson BirTHDAY REMEMBERED 


It is especially appropriate to discuss this subject on this 
particular date, because it is the birthday of Woodrow 
Wilson, who gave up his health and eventually his life in 
the first attempt, a generation ago, to preserve the world’s 
peace through united world action. At that time there were 
many who said that Wilson had failed. Now we know that 
it was the world that failed, and the suffering and war of 
the last few years are the penalty it is paying for its failure. 

When we think of Woodrow Wilson, we knew him not 
only for his effort to build a permanent peace but for the 
progressive leadership he gave our country in the years be- 
fore that first World War. The “new freedom” for which 
Woodrow Wilson fought was the forerunner of the Roose- 
velt “New Deal” of 1933 and of the world-wide new de- 
mocracy which is the goal of the United Nations in this 
present struggle. 

Wilson, like Jefferson and Lincoln before him, was in- 
terested first and always in the welfare of the common 
man. And ‘so the ideals of Wilson and the fight he made 
for them are an inspiration to us today as we take up the 
torch he laid down. 

Resolved as we are to fight on to final victory in this 
world-wide people’s war, we are justified in looking ahead 
to the peace that will inevitably come. Indeed, it would 
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When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
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be the height of folly not to prepare for peace, just as in 
the years prior to Dec. 7, 1941, it would have been the 
height of folly not to prepare for war. 


CALLS FOR REHABILITATION 


As territory previously overrun by the Germans and the 
Japs is reoccupied by the forces of the United Nations, 
measures of relief and rehabilitation will have to be under- 
taken. Later, out of the experience of these temporary 
measures of relief, there will emerge the possibilities and 
the practicalities of more permanent reconstruction. 

We cannot now blueprint all the details, but we can 
begin now to think about some of the guiding principles of 
this world-wide new democracy we of the United Nations 
hope to build. 

‘Two of these principles must be liberty and unity, or, in 
other words, home rule and centralized authority, which for 
more than 150 years have been foundation stones of our 
American democracy and our American union. 

When Woodrow Wilson proposed the League of Nations, 
it became apparent that these same principles of liberty and 
unity—of home rule and centralized authority—needed to 
he applied among the nations if a repetition of the first 
World War was to be prevented. Unfortunately, the people 
of the United States were not ready. 

They believed in the doctrine of liberty in international 
affairs, but they were not willing to give up certain of their 
international rights and to shoulder certain international 
duties, even though other nations were ready to take such 
steps. 

Views oF PIONEERS RECALLED 

They were in the position of a strong, well-armed pioneer 
citizen who thought he could defend himself against robbers 
without going to the expense and bother of joining with his 
neighbors in setting up a police force to uphold civil law. 
They stood for decency in international affairs, but in the 
world of practical international politics the net effect of 
their action or lack of action was anarchy and the loss of 
millions of lives and hundreds of billions of dollars in a 
second World War. 

The sturdy pioneer citizen, proud of his own strength and 
independence, needed to be robbed and beaten only once by 
bandits to be ready to cooperate with his law-abiding neigh- 
bors. IL believe the United States also has learned her lesson 
and that she is willing to assume a_ responsibility pro- 
portionate to her strength. 

England, Russia, China and most of the other United 
Nations are perhaps even more eager than the United States 
to go beyond the charter which they have signed as a dec- 
laration of principles. The United Nations, like the United 
States 155 years ago, are grouping for a formula which 
will give the greatest possible liberty without producing an- 
archy and at the same time will not give so many rights to 
each member nation as to jeopardize the security of all. 


Wants Anti-War MACHINERY 

Obviously, the United Nations must first have machinery 
which can disarm and keep disarmed those parts of the 
world which would break the peace. Also there must be 
machinery for preventing economic warfare and enhancing 
economic peace between nations. Probably there will have 
to be an international court to make decisions in cases of 
dispute. And an international court presupposes some kind 
of world council, so that whatever world system evolves will 
have enough flexibility to meet changing circumstances as 
they arise. 

As a practical matter, we may find the regional principle 
is of considerable value in international affairs. For example, 


European countries, while concerned with the problems of 
Pan America, should not have to be preoccupied with them, 
and likewise Pan America, while concerned, should not have 
to be preoccupied with the problems of Europe. 

Purely regional problems ought to be left in regional 
hands. This would leave to any federated world organization 
problems involving broad principles and those practical mat- 
ters which affect countries of different regions or which 
affect the whole world. 

The aim would be to preserve the liberty, equality, se- 
curity and unity of the United Nations—liberty in a po- 
litical sense, equality of opportunity in international trade, 
security against war and business depression due to inter- 
national causes, and unity of purpose in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the world. 


GIVE AND TAKE Poticy URGED 


In other words, the aim would be the maximum of home 
rule that can be maintained along with the minimum of 
centralized authority that must come into existence to give 
the necessary protection. We in the United States must 
remember this: If we are to expect guarantees against mili- 
tary or economic aggression from other nations, we must 
be willing to give guarantees that we will not be guilty of 
such aggression ourselves. We must recognize, for example, 
that it is perfectly justifiable for a debtor, pioneer nation 
to build up its infant industries behind a protective tariff, 
but a creditor nation can be justified in such policies only 
from the standpoint of making itself secure in case of war. 

A special problem that will face the United Nations im- 
mediately upon the attainment of victory over either Germany 
or Japan will be what to do with the defeated nation. Re- 
venge for the sake of revenge would be a sign of barbarism— 
but this time we must make absolutely sure that the guilty 
leaders are punished, that the defeated nation realizes its 
defeat and is not permitted to rearm. The United Nations 
must back up military disarmament with psychological dis- 
armament—supervision, or at least inspection, of the school 
systems of Germany and Japan, to undo so far as possible 
the diabolical work of Hitler and the Japanese war lords in 
poisoning the minds of the young. 


Cites NEED OF REORGANIZING 


Without doubt, in the building of a new and enduring 
peace, economic reconstruction will play an all-important 
role. Unless there is careful planning in advance, the re- 
turn of peace can in a few years bring a shock even worse 
than the shock of war. 

The magnitude of the problem here in the United States, 
for example, is indicated by the probability that in the peak 
year of the war we shall be spending something like $90,000,- 
000,000 of public funds in the war effort, whereas two years 
later we may be spending less than $20,000,000,000 for 
military purposes. 

In the peak year of the war effort, it is probable that we 
shall have around 10,000,000 men in the armed services and 
20,000,000 additional men and women producing war goods 
for the armed services. It would seem that within the first 
two years after the peace at least 15,000,000 of these 30,000,- 
000 men and women will ‘be seeking for jobs different from 
those which they had when peace came. 

Our expenditures have been going at a rate fully seven 
times as great as in World War I, and the conversion of 
our industry to wartime uses has been far more complete. 


Finps Many ArE PREPARING 


Thousands of thoughtful businessmen and economists, re- 
membering what happened after the last war, being familiar 
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with the fantastic figures of this war, and knowing the 
severity of the shock to come, have been greatly disturbed. 
Some have concerned themselves with plans to get over the 
first year. Others have given thought to the more distant 
future. 

It should be obvious to practically every one that, without 
well-planned and vigorous action, a series of economic storms 
will follow this war. These will take the form of inflation 
and temporary scarcities, followed by surpluses, crashing 
prices, unemployment, bankruptcy and, in some cases, violent 
revolution. If there is lack of well-planned and vigorous ac- 
tion, it is quite conceivable that the human misery in certain 
countries after the war may be even greater than during the 
war. 

It is true that in the long run any nation, like any in- 
dividual, must follow the principle of self-help, must look 
to its own efforts to raise its own living standards. But 
it is also true that stronger nations, like our own, can 
provide guidance, technical advice and, in some cases, capi- 
tal investment to help those nations which are just starting 
on the path of industrialization. Our experience with the 
Philippines is a case in point. 


PoiTicAL SPEECHES CRITICIZED 


The suggestions I have made with a view to promoting 
development and encouraging higher standards of living are 
necessarily fragmentary at this time. But in some quarters, 
either knowingly or unknowingly, they have been grossly dis- 
torted and misrepresented. 

During the recent political campaign one member of Con- 
gress seeking re-election made the flat statement that I was 
in favor of having American farmers give away a quart of 
milk a day to every inhabitant of the world. In other quarters 
these suggestions have been referred to by such terms as 
“Utopian,” “soggy sentimentality” and the “dispensing of 
milk and honey.” 

But is it “Utopian” to foresee that South America, Asia 
and Africa will in the future experience a development of 
industry and agriculture comparable to what has been ex- 
perienced in the past in Europe and North America? 

Is it “soggy sentimentality” to hold out hope to those mil- 
lions in Europe and Asia fighting for the cause of human 
freedom—our freedom ? 

Is it the “dispensing of milk and honey” to picture to their 
minds the possible blessings of a higher standard of living 
when the war is over and their own productivity has in- 
creased ? 

“Miscuiwep REALtsts” Hit 


Among the self-styled “realists” who are trying to scare 
the American people by spreading worry about “misguided 
idealists” giving away United States products are some whose 
policies caused us to give away billions of dollars of stuff 
in the decade of the Twenties. Their high tariff prevented 
exchange of our surplus for goods. And so we exchanged 
our surplus for bonds of very doubtful value. 

Our surplus will be far greater than ever within a few 
years after this war comes to an end. We can be decently 
human and really hard-headed if we exchange our post-war 
surplus for goods, for peace and for improving the standard 
of living of so-called backward peoples. We can get more 
for our surplus production in this way than by any high- 
tariff, penny-pinching, isolationist policies which hide under 
the cloak of 100 per cent Americanism. 

Self-interest alone should be sufficient to make the United 
States deeply concerned with the contentment and well-being 
of the other peoples of the world. For, as President Roose- 
velt has pointed out, such contentment will be an important 
contribution to world peace, and it is only when other 


peoples are prosperous and economically productive that we 
can find export markets among them for the products of our 
factories and our farms. 

A world family of nations cannot be really healthy un- 
less the various nations in that family are getting along well 
in their own internal affairs. The first concern of each na- 
tion must be the well-being of its own people. That is as 
true of the United States as of any other nation. 


Joss ror Att Are URGED 


During the war we have full employment here in the 
United States, and the problem is not to find jobs for the 
workers but to find workers for the jobs. After the war it 
will be vital to make sure that another period of unemploy- 
ment does not come on. 

With this end in view, the suggestion has been made that 
Congress should formally recognize the maintenance of full 
employment as a declared national policy, just as it now 
recognizes as national policies the right of farmers to parity 
of income with other groups and the right of workers to 
unemployment insurance and old-age annuities. 

Full employment is vital not only to city prosperity but to 
farm prosperity as well. Nothing contributes more to stable 
farm prosperity than the maintenance of full employment in 
the cities, and the assurance that purchasing power for both 
farm and factory products will always be adequate. 

Maintenance of full employment and the highest possible 
level of national income should be the joint responsibility of 
private business and of government. It is reassuring to know 
that business groups in contact with government agencies 
already are assembling facts, ideas and plans that will speed 
up the shift from a government-financed war program to a 
privately financed program of peacetime activity. 


Peace Neeps OuTLINED 


This shift must be made as secure against mischance as if 
it were a wartime campaign against the enemy. We cannot 
afford either a speculative boom or its inevitable bust. In 
the war we use tanks, planes, guns and ships in great volume 
and of most effective design. Their equivalents in the de- 
fense against post-war economic chaos will be less spectacular 
but equally essential. 

We must keep prices in control. We must have continuity 
in the flow of incomes to consumers and from consumers to 
the industries of city and farm. We must have a national 
system of job placement. We must have definite plans for 
the conversion of key industries to peacetime work. 

When the war is over, the more quickly private enter- 
prise gets back into peacetime production and sells its goods 
to peacetime markets here and abroad, the more quickly will 
the level of government wartime expenditures be reduced. 
No country needs deficit spending when private enterprise, 
either through its own efforts or in cooperation with govern- 
ment, is able to maintain full employment. 

Let us hope that the best thought of both business and 
government can be focused on this problem, which lies at the 
heart of our American democracy and our American way of 
life. 

Sees New Type Business LEAperR 


The war has brought forth a new type of industrialist 
who gives much promise for the future. The type of busi- 
ness leader I have in mind has caught a new vision of op- 
portunities in national and international projects. He is 
willing to cooperate with the people’s government in carry- 
ing out socially desirable programs. He conducts these pro- 
grams on the basis of private enterprise, and for private 
profit, while putting into effect the people’s standards as to 
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wages and working conditions. We shall need the best 
efforts of such men as we tackle the economic problem of 
peace. 

This problem is well recognized by the average man on 
the street, who sums it up in a nutshell like this: If every- 
body can be given a job in war work now, why can’t every- 
body have a job in peacetime production later on? He will 
demand an answer—and the returning soldier and sailor 
will demand an answer—and this will be the test of states- 
manship on the home front, just as ability to cooperate with 
other nations for peace and improved living standards will 
be the test of statesmanship on the international front. 

How thrilling it will be when the world can move ahead 
into a new day of peaceful work, developing its resources and 
translating them as never before into goods that can be con- 
sumed and enjoyed! But this new day will not come to pass 
unless the people of the United Nations give wholehearted 
support to an effective program of action. 


Warns oF Bitter ARGUMENTS 

‘The war will have been fought in vain if we in the United 
States, for example, are plunged into bitter argument over 
our part in the peace or over such fictitious questions as 
vovernment versus business. Such bitterness would only con- 
fuse us and cloud our path. 

How much more sensible it would be if our people could 
be supplied with the facts, and then, through orderly dis- 
cussion, could arrive at a common understanding of what 
needs to be done! 

| have heard the fear expressed that after the war the 
spirit of self-sacrifice which now animates so many of our 
people will disappear, that cold and blind selfishness will 
supplant the spirit which makes our young men willing to 
yo thousands of miles from home to fight—and die if need 
be—for freedom. ‘Those who have this fear think that a re- 
turn of blind selfishness will keep the nations of the world 
from joining to prevent a repetition of this disaster. 

We should approach the whole question not emotionally 
from the standpoint of either sacrifice or selfishness but ob- 
jectively from the standpoint of finding the common meet- 
ing ground on which the people of the world can stand. 


This meeting ground, after all, should not be hard to 
find—it is the security of the plain folks against depression 
and against war. To unite against these two evils is not 
really a sacrifice at all but only a common-sense facing of 
the tacts of the world in which we live. 


DANIELS QUOTED ON WILSON 


Now at last the nations of the world have a second chance 
to erect a lasting structure of peace—a structure such as 
that which Woodrow Wilson sought to build but which 
crumbled away because the world was not yet ready. Wilson 
himself foresaw that it was certain to be rebuilt some day. 
This is related by Josephus Daniels in his book ‘“The Life of 
Woodrow Wilson,” as follows: 

“Wilson never knew defeat, for defeat never comes to 
any man until he admits it. Not long before the close on 
his life Woodrow Wilson said to a friend: ‘Do not trouble 
about the things we have fought for. They are sure to pre- 
vail. They are only delayed.’ With the quaintness which 
gave charm to his sayings, he added: ‘And I will make this 
concession to Providence—it may come in a better way than 
we propose.’ ” 

And now we of this generation, trusting in Providence 
to guide our steps, go forward to meet the challenge of our 
day. For the challenge we all face is the challenge of the 
new democracy. In the new democracy there will be a 
place for every one—the worker, the farmer, the business- 
man, the housewife, the doctor, the salesman, the teacher, 
the student, the store clerk, the taxi driver, the preacher, the 
engineer—all the millions who make up our modern world. 

This new democracy will give us freedom such as we 
have never known, but only if as individuals we perform 
our duties with willing hearts. It will be an adventure in 
sharing—sharing of duties and responsibilities and sharing 
of the joy that can come from the give-and-take of human 
contacts and fruitful daily living. 

Out of it, if we all do our part, there will be new op- 
portunity and new security for the common man—that blend 
of liberty and unity which is the bright goal of millions 
who are bravely offering up their lives on the battlefronts 
of the world. 


Unity, With Peace Enforced 


NO “FUEHRER PRINCIPLE” IN ASIA 


Message from GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
Read by Liu Chien, Minister from China. Delivered at Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1942 


HE political testament of the father of our republic, 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen, began with the reminder to his 

followers, ‘““The revolution is not yet achieved.” Even 
after the national revolution succeeded in overthrowing the 
war lords and unified China in 1927, we have continued 
to characterize our government as a revolutionary gov- 
ernment. 

Critics asked, now that you have established a govern- 
ment of all China, why do you persist in calling yourselves 
a revolutionary government? What do you mean by revo- 
lution ? 

The answer is that what we mean by revolution is the 
attainment of all three of Dr. Sun’s basic principles of 
national revolution: national independence, progressive real- 
ization of democracy and a rising level of living conditions 
for the masses. When victory comes at the end of this 
war, we shall have fully achieved national independence but 


will have far to go to attain our other two objectives. Hence 
our claim that ours is still a revolutionary government which 
means no more or less than it is a government dedicated to 
attaining these other two objectives. 

Insisting on national independence for all people’s Dr. 
Sun’s vision transcends the problem of China and seeks 
equality for all peoples, East and West alike. China not 
only fights for her own independence, but also for the liber- 
ation of every oppressed nation. For us the Atlantic Charter 
and President Roosevelt’s proclamation of the four free- 
doms for all peoples are corner-stones of our fighting faith. 

For many centuries Chinese society has been free of class 
distinctions such as are found even in advanced democracies. 
At the core of our political thought is our traditional maxim 
“The people form the foundation of the country.” We 
Chinese are instinctively democratic, and Dr. Sun’s objective 
of universal suffrage evokes from all Chinese a ready and 
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unhesitating response. But the processes and forms by which 
the will of the people is made manifest, and the complex 
machinery of modern democratic government cannot, I know 
to my cost, be created overnight, especially under the con- 
stant menace and attack of Japanese militarism. 

During the last years of his life Dr. Sun devoted much 
of his forward thinking to the economic reconstruction of 
China, and nothing, I believe, so marked his greatness as his 
insistence that the coming tremendous economic reconstruc- 
tion of China should benefit not the privileged few but the 
entire nation. 

The absense of a strong central government capable of 
directing economic development, the bondage of unequal 
treaties trying to keep China as a semi-colony for others, 
and above all the jealous machinations of Japan, all these 
greatly retarded the economic reconstruction to which the 
national revolution of China is dedicated. 

But the end of the present war will find China freed of 
her bondage, with a vigorous government and a people ardent 
with desire to rebuild their country. I feel the force of this 
desire as a tidal wave which will not only absorb the en- 
ergies of our people for a century but will also bring last- 
ing benefits to the entire world. 


Asks Wor.tp Co-oPpERATION 


But the bright promise of the future, which has done 
much to sustain us during our grim struggle with Japan, 
will cruelly vanish if after paying the price this second time 
we do not achieve the reality of world co-operation. 

I hear that my American friends have confidence in the 
experience of men who have “come up the hard way.” My 
long struggles as a soldier of the Chinese Revolution have 
forced me to realize the necessity of facing hard facts. There 
will be neither peace, nor hope, nor future for any of us 
unless we honestly aim at political, social and economic 
justice for all peoples of the world, great and small. But I 
feel confident that we of the United Nations can achieve 


that aim only by starting at once to organize an international 
order embracing all peoples to enforce peace and justice 
among them. To make that start we must begin today and 
not tomorrow to apply these principles among ourselves, even 
at some sacrifice to the absolute powers of our individual 
countries. We should bear in mind one of the most in- 
spiring utterances of the last world war, that of Edith 
Cavell: “Standing at the brink of the grave, I feel that 
patriotism alone is not enough.” 

We Chinese are not so blind as to believe that the new 
international order will usher in the millennium. But we 
do not look upon it as visionary. The idea of universal 
brotherhood is innate in the catholic nature of Chinese 
thought; it was the dominant concept of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
whom events have proved time and again to be not a vision- 
ary but one of the world’s greatest realists. 


Desires No LEADER ROLE 


Among our friends there has been recently some talk of 
China emerging as the leader of Asia, as if China wished 
the mantle of an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoulders. 
Having herself been a victim of exploitation, China has 
infinite sympathy for the submerged nations of Asia, and 
toward them China feels she has only responsibilities—not 
rights. We repudiate the idea of leadership of Asia because 
the “Fuehrer principle” has been synonymous for domination 
and exploitation, precisely as the so-called “East Asia co- 
prosperity sphere” has stood for a race of mythical supermen 
lording over groveling subject races. 

China has no desire to replace Western imperialism in 
Asia with an Oriental imperialism or isolationism of its own 
or of any one else. We hold that we must advance from 
the narrow idea of exclusive alliances and regional blocs, 
which in the end make for bigger and better wars, to effective 
organization of world unity. Unless real world co-opera- 
tion replaces both isolationism and imperialism of whatever 
form in the new interdependent world of free nations, there 
will be no lasting security for you or for us. 


The Democracy For Which We Fight 


NO MISUSE OF POWER BY GOVERNMENT, CORPORATIONS OR LABOR UNIONS 
By FRANCIS BIDDLE, Attorney General of the United States 


William H. White Foundation Lecture, Delivered at the University of Virginia, 


Charlottesville, Virginia, December 4, 1942 


SHOULD not pause in the work of the war—or permit 

myself to tempt you to do so—were not the moment 

propitious for introspection. The progress of our arms 
drives home more clearly with each passing day the world- 
wide implications of the task to which we have devoted our 
country and our lives. What we do or fail to do, what we 
seek or fail to seek, what we think or fail to think—has 
potent meaning not alone for ourselves but for the humblest 
spirit anywhere on tle face of the earth. Men have spoken 
glibly of the future of the world. Not even the hardiest 
cynic will smile when I say now—in the most measured 
terms—that its future depends upon ourselves—upon the 
force and the imagination, upon the intellect and the passion 
of the democracy we call our own. I repeat, therefore, that 
the time is appropriate for introspection; and to us who 
believe in democracy, who are the bearers of the democratic 
message—for better or for worse—to all the peoples of the 
earth—it is a time for democratic introspection. If the time 
is correct, so without a doubt is the place. You who live and 


work almost within sight of Monticello know that here 
the very air and shadows keep watch for our democracy— 
here where so much of the democratic hope was born, where 
so much of its creed was written. 

Unless I gravely mistake the lesson of events, what we 
think about ourselves determines in the long run what we 
are and what we are capable of doing. Hence, my concern 
in this paper is less with what democracy is than what we 
—its citizens and workers in its cause—think it is. Not that 
I have taken pains to conceal my own views. Far from it— 
I have not. What I have done in these lectures is to forsake 
a single thesis in favor of a variety of themes—basic themes, 
it seems to me, in the current of democratic thought. | 
shall, in short, give you my note-book with occasional com- 
ments—privileged I trust—on what the notes may mean. 


I. 


It has been said, and often with some heat, that we are 
derelict in our duty in failing to state the ends for which 
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we fight this war. Those who voice the criticism confound 
the statement of our ends with a catalogue of available means. 

Our immediate end in fighting this war is to win both the 
war and the peace that is to come. For as the President said 
on October 12, it ‘is useless to win a war unless it stays 
won. . . . We are united in seeking the kind of victory 
that will guarantee that our grandchildren can grow and, 
under God, may live their lives free from the constant threat 
of invasion, destruction, slavery and violent death.” This we 
seek for ourselves, the chance to develop our democracy in 
our own way, free from external restraint. 

What we seek for others was stated by the President and 
Winston Churchill in August of 1941. As unequivocally 
as words can tell, they said that “their countries seek no 
aggrandizement desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will 
live . . . [with] sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored.” Nor did the Atlantic Charter, so-called may I re- 
mind you from the place where it was written rather than 
the subject with which it deals, stop with a guaranty of 
political integrity. Access to trade and raw materials, im- 
proved labor standards, economic advancement and social 
security were among the “common principles.” Freedom of 
the seas, abandonment of the use of force, and, correlatively, 
the establishment of a permanent system of general security 
are among the stated aims. When to these are added the 
President’s emphasis on the four freedoms everywhere, it is 
difficult to see how democratic hopes and democratic faith 
could be articulated in plainer terms. The two phases of 
our heritage of freedom have here been brought together: 
the first and the older phase, the protection of individual 
men and women against tyrants and the tyrant state; the 
second and newer phase, the protection of individual men and 
women against what Senator Wagner has called “social and 
economic conditions in which human beings cannot be free.” 
Projected on the plane of the future, extended to all the 
corners of the earth—these are our ultimate hopes, the ends 
for which we fight. 

It is in the nature of these hopes that while they add much 
to the force of our arms many of them cannot be realized 
by the force of arms alone. The force that holds men in 
bondage can be broken by superior force; the starvation that 
makes them slaves can be dissipated by giving them food; 
the ignorance that binds them to earth can be dispelled by 
the knowledge that points to the stars. But what men do with 
freedom depends in the end upon themselves. 

The point is the old one, often repeated by Justice 
Brandeis, with reference to our problems at home. “De- 
mocracy,” he once said, “is a serious undertaking which 
substitutes self-restraint for external restraint.” Thus, as 
he told the Commission on Industrial Relations in 1914, 
speaking of the relation of management and labor, “how- 
ever much we may desire material improvement and must 
desire it for the comfort of the individual, the United States 
is a democracy and we must have, above all things, 
men. . . . The social justice for which we are striving is 
an incident to our democracy, not the main end. It is rather 
the result of democracy—perhaps its finest expression—but 
it rests upon democracy—which implies rule by the people.” 
His concern over the growth of huge corporations sprang, 
as all men know, from the fear that the exercise of their 
power would paralyze individual initiative and thus impair 
creative strength. And his belief in preserving the fundamental 
rights protected by the first ten Amendments arose from the 
judgment, so clearly made by the Founders, that they are es- 
sential constituents of “a free climate for individual men.” 


To accept these views is but to say that the democracy 
which is our concern at home and abroad is at bottom a 
concern for individual human beings. It is upon them that 
we must depend for the fruition of our hopes; it is for 
them that the hopes are dear. Men cannot be made by 
having the state give them their ideas, choose their leaders, 
provide their religion. Government—however efficient—is 
not an end but a means. The people are the end, the men 
and women who make their governments to suit their lives. 
Thought of as an end, set free of the needs of the human 
beings it is intended to serve, government, turning mechan- 
ical, must become either impotent or brutal. Institutions 
cannot be given a life of their own, divorced from the flesh 
and blood of men. The inevitable result, when such distor- 
tion occurs, is summarized in the dogmas of the totalitarian 
state. 

This bold democratic faith is affirmed not only by liberals 
but by groups that we think of as properly conservative. A 
“blue print” for the post-war world was drawn last Septem- 
ber at the Inter-American Seminar on social studies called 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Condemning 
totalitarianism, calling for the establishment of “a just and 
free order for all the peoples,” the statement speaks of the 
necessity to make economic life serve the general good of all 
mankind through the free organization of business, labor, 
farmers and the professions, assisted and supervised by gov- 
ernment. Implicit in the statement is the insistence that the 
rights of men must be further protected and enhanced. ‘The 
crisis of our civilization springs from a false notion 
of man. . Political systems and philosophical systems 
that deny the equality of mankind and break its unity, the 
lust for domination and the persecutions founded on racial 
and religious discrimination are inhuman, anti-Christian and 
barbarous.” The preservation and exercise of individual 
rights, the Seminar holds, should “obtain recognition and 
protection in every social order. Democracy, whatever its 
deficiencies may have been in the past, is certainly opposed 
to totalitarianism, and when it is directed by the Christian 
principles constitutes a system under which Christian living 
can best be achieved. . . . Social reform is necessary imme- 
diately people must get their just wage . they 
must have economic security. . . . Access to ownership 

. must be broadened as widely as possible. Free organi- 
zation of labor must be guaranteed. . . . The poor must 
live well. . The purpose and justification of the war is 
not vengeance but the establishment of a just and free order 
for all the peoples of the world.” All this is implicit in the 
Atlantic Charter and the authoritative statements of our 
ends that have already been made. Those who do not find 
it there have not yet learned to read. 


Il. 


What I have said comes then to this: It is democracy for 
which we fight this war—its preservation and enrichment 
for ourselves and its extension, so far as possible, to those 
to whom it is now denied. I have no doubt that it is this 
faith in a democratic future that stirs in England, in China, 
and in Russia, in the hearts of our soldiers in the field and 
the soldiers of our Allies. But, I asked myself, is that what 
we really think—we, the people of America who are here 
and still at home? Is the sentiment of the public really 
moved by the vision of a better world or is it merely dis- 
turbed by anxiety about increased taxation and the threat of 
unemployment after the war? Do the people of our land 
fight only to win the war and have it over—or to use the 
war for great and democratic ends? 

In a recent lecture delivered in England Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish has addressed himself to these questions with his 
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usual eloquence. Speaking of the period following our initial 
defensive reaction to Pearl Harbor, he said: 


“There was something new now in the world, some- 
thing forward in time, and the people felt it. They recog- 
nized it in each others’ faces, in each others’ courage, in 
the newspaper accounts of the resistance of the people 
elsewhere, in the radio stories from the many fronts. 
They knew that the President was right when he told 
them that the militarists of Rome and Tokyo and Berlin 
had begun this war, but that they would end it—that the 
people would end it. They propose to end it and to end 
it, not by defeating the purpose of the enemies of the 
people only, but by realizing a purpose of their own—a 
clear and forming purpose—a purpose to live like men, 
to live with dignity and in freedom, and like men.” 


Often enough a poet’s insight yields the truest measure 
of the facts. If, as I trust, this sense of democratic purpose 
has become the spirit of our people as a whole, it is barely 
revealed in the pages of the daily press. A study of 125 
newspapers during the months of August and September 
suggests a picture far less clear. There is in some quarters 
an apathy concerning post-war aims compatible only with 
lack of interest. Some commentators, to be sure, have sug- 
gested rather vaguely that we must plan for after the war— 
but in the ultimate impact of the press their voices do not 
predominate over the contrary view that consideration of the 
future is likely to detract from the war effort, and being 
necessarily visionary may endanger the system of private 
enterprise. Keep your eyes on the ground! 

The thought is not limited to the press. “We must not as 
a nation” said Senator Harold W. Burton “spend our pre- 
cious fighting time on preparing detailed terms of peace 
before we have won that peace.” Obviously no “detailed 
terms” can be prepared. But the underlying spirit, the gen- 
eral principles in terms of which details will be appraised, 
are the very spirit of the war itself; they must necessarily 
become part of our lives. If we bury our heads in the sand 
until the martial winds have passed, we shall not raise them 
at the end with vision unimpaired. Speaking in Boston on 
October 8, the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, made emphatically clear that the Administration is 
no party to the discouragement of constructive thought 
“One hears it said,” he observed, “that no thought should 
be given to the problems of the peace, nor to the problems 
of the transitional period between war and established peace, 
until after the war has been won. The shallowness of such 
thinking, whether sincere or sinister, is apparent.” 

For most of the purposes of thought there is in truth no 
sharp break between the peace and the war. In the con- 
tinuum of time and history a new order does not emerge 
from a picture book; it is necessarily a part of what has 
gone before. In that sense the peace is a part of the war, 
just as the war was fed by the failures of the unsolid peace 
that ended the last great war. Yesterday Pearl Harbor, 
and with the treacherous attack the end of divergence and 
doubt. Today North Africa with its face turned toward 
tomorrow in Southern Europe, the next sure step. The 
force of arms and the establishment of order shortly to be 
followed by the patient work of relief and rehabilitation. 
Even while the soldier stands guard, the doctor, the engineer, 
the relief worker will point to the tasks of peace—releasing 
as they work the pent constructive energy of newly liberated 
lands. Compartmentalized thinking about war and peace 
will not keep pace with the march of such events. Ancient 
fears of entangling alliances, the traditional instinct to view 
the problems of the Old World as essentially dissimilar from 
our own will not compete with the pressing realities of hope 
and need that will accompany and follow the war. 


III. 


If, as Mr. MacLeish has said, “there is something new 
now in the world,” I believe that it is the sensed chance and 
the formed will to view the long future in the largest 
democratic terms. What this may mean concretely—whether 
at home or abroad—we cannot yet foretell. Clarity on ends 
does not produce an equal clarity on means. But | can 
illustrate the challenge we must face at home by figures close 
at hand. Alvin H. Hansen and Guy Greer tell us in a 
recent article that in 1941, when there was already a very 
large output of armaments, consumers expenditures in the 
United States for privately produced goods and services was 
$75,800,000,000 as compared with $70,800,000,000 in 
1929—the great boom year; and that after allowing for price 
changes and increase in population ‘‘the amount available per 
capita for consumption was about ten per cent higher than in 
1929.” The gross national product for 1943 was estimated 
at 165 billions—against 100 billions in 1929. How shall 
we read such statements—as a prophecy of doom after the 
war is won or, rather, as a promise of a peace economy 
geared to the same productive proportions, its potentialities 
almost unimaginable for the satisfaction of consumers’ needs? 
Those who grasp the breadth of democratic aspiration will 
certainly see a promise and not a doom. 

This is not to say that there are no difficulties in the road 
ahead or that we can underestimate what difficulties there 
are. Some of them, indeed, involve recurrent issues in the 
patterns of democratic thinking. To state them now may, 
at the least, assist us in appraising their scope. 

There is, first, the fear of change and with it the failure 
to realize that while the democratic purpose is constant the 
special functions of democracy are constantly being trans- 
formed. Where once men forgot to protect themselves 
against Star Chamber, to be represented if they were taxed, 
to hold their own religion or resist one foisted on them by 
the state, so they fought another day to protect themselves 
against exploitation by industry and finance. Yet such change, 
destructive as it may be to accustomed ways of thinking, is 
of the essence of a democratic life. If, as I have said, de- 
mocracy is ultimately rooted in a positive demand for a 
broader distribution of individual happiness; if, as I believe, 
the democratic urge springs from the insistence on life as 
an end in itself as opposed to the negation of state-worship— 
then change is the breath of its nostrils, growth and variety 
its welcome resources. Democracy can be no more static 
than life. It must move and grow in order to endure at all. 
This, if anything, we have learned in the years that have 
passed. We shall need to believe it firmly in the years that 
will come. 

I have spoken of the fear of change; along with it is the 
fear of planning. Some among us tremble at the word, 
sensing a regimentation foreign to our fundamental con- 
cepts. Yet we have always planned—Franklin and Hamil- 
ton, Webster and Clay. What, indeed, has had a greater 
power to stir the national spirit than plans, clearly formu- 
lated and honestly expressed, pointing the promise of our 
democratic hopes? Yet you must have heard, as I have, the 
shudders that accompany mention of a “planned economy” 
—followed as they always are by whispers of “socialism” 
and the destruction of the American System. The truth is 
that all economy is planned, as is successful business enter- 
prise or any other form of intelligent life. For planning is 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to face problems and 
to solve them. The important question you may be sure is 
not whether there will be planning—there is bound to be 
so long as people think—but who is to make the plans and 
what they will be like. What is important to the people of 
a democracy is that the plans that are made promote their 
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interests and that they have a part in their formulation and 
execution. But unless wise planning occurs—it is democ- 
racy itself that will ultimately be set adrift. 

The third difficulty I would mention I shall call the diffi- 
culty of the over-simplified choice. We have encountered it 
often in the past as the choice between communism and fas- 
cism, or again, between laissez-faire and benevolent socialism, 
or still again, between not enough food and too much state. 
In times of economic stress, or over-rapid social organization 
there is a tendency to set up the non-existent dilemmas posed 
by such absolutistic choice. Often enough the exponents 
of government control tend in this way to put all their eggs 
in a single basket, forgetting that human strength and co- 
hesion can frequently express itself in the natural groupings 
of self-interest moving behind the cloak of government more 
naturally than through the government itself. By the same 
token, the opposing school, viewing with alarm a law which 
impinges on their interests, yield readily to articulate horror 
at what they assert to be the approach of totalitarian rule. 
What is overlooked in such over-drawn conclusions, is that 
Government, with its role reasonably defined in relation to 
the facts of human living, is not incompatible with a just 
soviety—anymore than a country reasonably free from those 
who govern it is incompatible with one that is also rea- 
sonably free from want. To put the matter in another way, 
the fault with such dilemmas is that they overlook the basic 
assumption of any democratic society, the assumption of com- 
promise. If, as has been said, life is but a compromise with 
our environment, how can its political expression avoid an 
entirely comparable pattern? Were not life the give and 
take that it is, necessarily imperfect in any abstract terms, 
there would be no need for government at all. What is, in 
the end, of the essence of dictatorship and of the spirit of 
those who could accept it—is the insistence on one set of 
ideas, formulated from one source of power, controlling all 
like. Such insistence and nothing more is involved in these 
absolutes of choice. 

\ fourth difficulty—closely related to that of the over- 
simplified choice—is the notion of a rigid distinction between 
the function of the Government and the function of private 
enterprise. This, indeed, has been the central theme of 
our political controversies for half a hundred years. I do 
not deny that uppermost in the minds of the Founders was 
the concept of a limited government, limited by inherent 
weakness as well as by law. They were determined to pre- 
vent the abuses of power which they had experienced in 
dealing with George the Third. The less government, they 
thought, the better. Yet this intended weakness, designed to 
strengthen the individual, speedily threatened to sanction 
his destruction at the hands of enterprise itself. So it was 
that the powers of unregulated business had to be checked 
by transferring much of their control from private to public 
hands. The shift occurred not under pressure of theory 
but in response to practical need. Where theory pointed to 
the status quo of governmental negativity, shippers and 
tradesmen, farmers and consumers and finally labor as well 

-insisted on redressing the balance that theory would have 
denied. This is familiar history, to be sure, but it is history 
that we must constantly keep in mind. 

It is this history that is denied by such assertions as that 
made a few years ago by a former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce when it had become clear 
that the New Deal did no intend to confine itself to saving 
the railroads and the banks: “The best public servant,” he 
said, “is the worst one A thoroughly first-class man 
in public service is corrosive. He eats holes in our liberties. 
The better he is and the longer he stays the greater is the 
danger.” It is the same history that is denied when, about 


two years ago, the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
one of our greatest industrial giants published as a full- 
time advertisement in Fortune what he was pleased to call 
“An American Primer.” There were seven “items” of the 
interesting declaration, “set down,” as the distinguished ex- 
ecutive expresesd it “in simple language.” “Remember,” 
the second item ran, “that government belongs to the people, 
is inherently inefficient, and that its activity should be 
limited to those which government alone can perform.” 

It is not the past alone that is denied when, as I read 
on November 17, the President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers asserted that the task of industry is to 
prevent “the continuance of Government control after the 
war” because “the time will come when patriotism is no 
longer stimulated by the present emotional impulses” or 
when the Governor of a great state suggested, if the New 
York Times is to be believed, that the nation is in greater 
danger of losing its democracy through the expansion of 
Federal bureaus than through a military defeat. I suppose 
that there are men who, reading such stuff at breakfast, nod 
over their orange juice and say to their wives “By George, 
he’s right.” That’s sound stuff.” But is it a contribution 
to the solution of the problems we face? 

You will not think, because I have used strong words, 
that I ignore or underestimate the danger that governmental 
powers may be abused. My point is, rather, that the prob- 
lem of the over-concentration and the misuse of power in- 
volves government and enterprise alike; corporate organ- 
izations, labor monopolies—any other grouping of human 
beings—may acquire more power than they should have or 
may use such power as they have for purposes inimical to the 
general good. The misuse of power is neither more likely 
nor more necessarily harmful in the case of the government 
than it is in the case of the other social organisms where 
power has been or may be lodged. Yet as Mr. Ordway 
‘Tead observed last September in a penetrating article in the 
Survey Graphic called “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Power:” “It is worth noting that no one has ever seriously 
proposed that business corporations be run on the two-party 
system. The Government system of checks and balances 
would be felt by practical business, administrators and by 
experts in the principles of business administration to be a 
completely archaic and haywire way to proceed.” I have 
no doubt that the many businessmen now participating in 
government would heartily endorse this view. 

By the same token and on the other side it will no more 
do to think of the state as necessarily coercive than to think 
of enterprise as necessarily free. There is, as Lewis Mum- 
ford has said, an important difference between the power 
and the service state—a difference which led him to write 
that “the real alternative to the empty political patterns 
of the nineteenth century lies not in totalitarianism, but in 
just the opposite of this: the restoration of the human scale 
in government, the multiplication of the units of auton- 
omous service, the widening of the co-operative processes of 
government, the general reduction of the area of arbitrary 
compulsion, the restoration of the processes of rational 
agreement.” 

What is important in considering the allocation of power 
between government and private groups is, therefore, a 
sober appraisal of the potentialities and the effectiveness of 
each, in the context of the particular job to be done. It is 
relevant to such an appraisal that business management— 
however much in our day it has been divorced from owner- 
ship and become a type of self-perpetuating control—is es- 
sentially stable and continuing and that it may be capable 
of efficiencies that government is hard put to provide. It is 
equally relevant that government, being as has been said, “the 
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largest club to which we all belong” is responsive, and 
necessarily must be, to the popular will—at the same time 
that it is capable of marshalling human and material re- 
sources that no private agency can supply. 

To define the role of democratic government in posi- 
tive terms is, of course, to imply the necessity of trained 
and competent personnel. Long ago Mr. Bryce in his 
American Commonwealth asserted that we have a tendency 
to belittle our heroes in public life (especially, I suggest, if 
they are contemporary), a trait which he connected with 
the admirable virtue of self-confidence. After allowing for 
what he called the “humorous tendencies of the American 
mind” he suggested that “the fact remains that, although 
no people is more emotional, and even in a sense more 
practical, in no country is the ideal side of public life, what 
one may venture to call the heroic element in a_ public 
career, so ignored by the mass and repudiated by the lead- 
ers. This affects not only the elevation but the independence 
and courage of public men; and the country suffers from 
the want of what we call distinction in conspicuous figures.” 
I doubt that this appraisal was generally accurate when it 
was written. Though it is reflected today in occasional 
statements, such as those I have quoted, I think that it 
is not now true to the facts. But it suggests the more 
genuine difficulty posited by A. Lawrence Lowell when he 
was teaching government many years ago—that the test of 
democracy is its ability to use experts. The average Amer- 
ican nurses a suspicion of the expert function in government, 
a suspicion frequently exploited for merely political ends. 

The suspicion is a healthy one to be sure and it rests 
on a shrewd instinct. The instinct is manifested by our 
legal tradition in the use of the jury to counterbalance the 
specialist judge—the characteristic genius of the common 
law to develop human correctives against its own instru- 
ments of justice. By entrusting the final decision to ordinary 
folks we “let a little popular prejudice into the administra- 
tion of law” (as Justice Holmes suggested to Lady Pollock), 
and thus assure that judges and lawyers keep at least one 
foot on the ground. So it may be noted on a larger plane 
that Government, being hardly an art and certainly not a 
science, must rely on common wisdom rather than on special 
skill. The underlying issues, involving matters of broad 
policy, call for a balancing of values as varied as the national 


life itself. The expert, being by definition a man who knows 
a great deal about a particular subject, has no special com- 
petence to make such decisions; they must be made by lay- 
men and they are. 

But that is not to say that the layman can function in 
the intricate ramifications of modern government without 
the aid of the expert or, indeed, of a corps of experts to 
deal with the special problems that arise. Data must be 
assembled and interpreted; technical - questions must be 
stated and explored. Unless this is done the ultimate issues 
to be resolved by laymen will but rarely be brought to hand. 
Moreover, administration has more and more become a 
technical enterprise requiring expert skill for the effectua- 
tion of whatever policy is authoritatively made. Thus, with- 
out special competence at the service of government demo- 
cratic choice would have difficulty in reaching decision and 
the decisions when taken would rarely be put in force. Civil 
Service and the improvement of merit systems are, in this 
context, promising developments, tending to raise the quality 
of the public service without perpetuating the policy makers 
who must change with a new administration and even with 
shifts in points of view as a single administration proceeds. 
Properly administered this framework can meet the double 
necessity of new blood in public office and the continuity of 
trained personnel. But the problem is far from solved. 
It will not be solved unless the country recognizes that the 
danger for the future is not that the experts will pre-empt 
the powers of government but, rather, that democratic gov- 
ernment will be unable to utilize as much expertness as it 
needs. 

IV 

I have spoken of democratic purposes and of some of the 
difficulties that must be overcome in our own thinking if 
such purposes are to be genuinely achieved. What in the 
end will sweep the difficulties away is the tenacity and uni- 
versality of the democratic hope itself. We shall not re- 
turn from great work and high adventure abroad and be con- 
tent with small accomplishments here. When we have seen, 
in the mirror of war, what allied democratic nations can 
achieve, we shall not be content, facing the peace, with the 
unrealistic compromises that have had their part in bring- 
ing about the crisis in the history of democratic develop- 
ment. 


The Post-War America That America Does 
Not Want 


A FAIR TRADE ACT NEEDED FOR IDEAS 
By DR. RUTH ALEXANDER, Economist and Lecturer 


Delivered at the War Congress of American Industry, under auspices of National Association of Manufacturers, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 4, 1942 


HE Post-War America we don’t want. I might be 

chivalrous and say your guess is as good as mine. 

With this difference—that for five years I have trav- 
eled thousands and thousands of miles, addressing all kinds 
of audiences, and my words today are not confined to personal 
opinion. They represent a symposium of opinions contrib- 
uted by average American citizens of all classes, all over 
the country. 

They do not want a socialist or communist America. They 
have expressed themselves on that repeatedly at the ballot 
box. Nor do they want socialism disguised by any other name. 
Many have been attracted by such slogans as the ‘““New De- 


mocracy” or a “Planned Economy,” about which they are 
both vague and curious. But when the full implications of 
such a society are realized, Americans of all classes de- 
nounce them as academic fairy tales dangerously unfit for 
realists. 

I am not unaware of the power of words. And when a 
man styles himself a Liberal and promises bigger and better 
liberty if we will only be reasonable and surrender our liber- 
ties, obviously he exerts tremendous magnetism. That is 
what the collectivists have done. They have used our tra- 
ditional American words to undermine our traditions. While 
plagerizing the language of our Forefathers they have heaped 
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discredit upon the institutions created by those Forefathers. 

The ranking principle cf our traditional government is 
segregation of powers. It is not only the cornerstone of the 
Constitution but the very cradle of liberty. Yet concentration 
of powers is the rock on which the modern “liberals” stand 
. . . a concentration presumably benevolent and on behalf 
of the so-called common good—but a concentration, never- 
theless. In all honesty, who is more entitled to be called 
a Liberal—he who would diffuse power among the many 
or he who would centralize power in the hands of the few? 

The post-war America that America wants includes a 
showdown on words. We do not want to buy compulsion as 
the latest fashion in freedom, only to return home and re- 
pent of our purchase too late. We want a fair trade name 
on every bill of goods in the politico-economic field as well 
as in the commercial field. We want the Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Act enlarge to include ideas as well as things. 

We don’t want to consent to collectivism by default, be- 
cause we don’t understand it. Yet today the best ally 
collectivism has is the confusion of its enemies. That is even 
greater than the devotion of its disciples. Just to keep the 
record straight, we stand to gain security and we stand to 
lose freedom, in a collective economy. And within all of us 
there is a continuous conflict between these two powerful 
drives—the urge to be secure and the urge to be free. Ob- 
viously the ideal society would correlate a maximum of free- 
dom with a maximum of security. But that necessitates work- 
ing a miracle on human nature. It also necessitates a more 
steady average in human nature than all our education has 
been able to accomplish. Human nature is characterized by 
enormous differentials in endowment and that is one of the 
persistent tragedies of Nature—not one of the attributes of 
capitalism. 

There are men who are not afraid of freedom. They not 
only court its responsibilities and risks, but they find it the 
most powerful incentive to work and to save. They are not 
motivated by service to the common good save as a secondary 
result of their work. They are motivated by the will to self 
reliance, knowing full well that only those who are eco- 
nomically self-reliant can be politically free. 

On the other side of the picture there are men who de- 
sire security above all else. Who are we to judge whether 
they are “better” or “worse” than those magnificent ad- 
venturers who live only to be free? The point is that they 
exist and must be reckoned with. When they exist in large 
numbers, and whether their urge to security has been arti- 
ficially stimulated by preposterous promises or is an innate 
, characteristic, they condition the collective State which is an 
entirely different kind of State from the American free State. 
Because of their inability to work effectively for their own 
support, they pose as working primarily on behalf of others. 
This ruse apparently entitles them to reap the laurels of 
“liberalism”. But perhaps we should be grateful that they 
bother to work at all! 

The leaders of a security-minded People can do what they 
will providing only that they furnish bread and games to 
the multitude. Subsistence needs represent the uttermost 
in physical and psychic needs of the masses and that makes 
their leaders humanitarians whether they are tyrants, as well, 
or not. Every despot, from Nero to Hitler, rose to power 
and glorified himself as the leader of the collective, the in- 
terpreter and arbiter of the common good. In Germany 
today the “common good” is interpreted to mean the su- 
periority of the Aryan race and the horrors of anti-semitism. 
All men are chained together in mutual dependence and 
freedom has become a mere target for abuse. 

I am reminded of what the great Frenchman de Toque- 
ville said about us in this connection. I quote— 


“No one in the United States has dared advance the 
maxim that everything is permissible in the interest of 
the social whole an impious adage invented in an 
age of tyranny to shelter the tyrants of all future gen- 
erations.” 


But even the worship of the common good as a holy abso- 
lute is but a secondary symptom. The disease is collectivism 
—the superiority of the social whole, or the State, over the 
individual as such. Our Constitution is a veritable manifesto 
of individualism. We want to keep it that way. We don’t 
want it twisted by judicial interpretation or by any other 
technique to mean that the State can aggress against the 
individual, even on his behalf. We know that when we give 
the State the power to help us we give it the power to 
hurt us. As the great Samuel Gompers so truly said—“What 
the legislature gives, the legislature can take away.” 

The very reason we don’t want a Planned Society as our 
post-war economy is because Planning necessarily involves 
intensification of authority. Authority involves power and 
power involves penalties . . . not for transgression against 
civil or criminal law, but for the mere fact of disagreement 
of and non-cooperation with the Plan. While the Planners 
may regret persecution, they have no shred of doubt of its 
necessity. Power is not only the core of collectivism, but it 
is also its Achilles Heel, as far as America is concerned. 
We know the geneology of Power. We know it is the great- 
est agency of corruption known to his history. And, strangely 
enough, it seems to matter little whether power is orig- 
inally beneficient or malignant, preserver or destroyer. It 
invariably ends up as a sort of fifth column of the spirit 
and destroys freedom before our very eyes. Thomas Jeffer- 
son warned us of it when he said— 


“Even under the best forms of government those en- 
trusted with power have, in time and by slow operations, 
perverted it into tyranny.” 


There are several other reasons why we don’t want plan- 
ning in the generally accepted sense of the term—namely, 
over-all planning by special agencies of government in whom 
are vested both economic and political powers. I can men- 
tion them only briefly. We don’t want a managed economy, 
because of the impressive magnitude of its potential mistakes. 
Under a free economy individual mistakes may be many in 
number but are limited in scope. The all-powerful State 
of collectivism on the contrary, can make or break a nation 
in one single sweep. It is unhistoric to claim that mistakes 
will not be made or even to claim that they will be min- 
imized below the average of individual mistakes. Even though 
the State poses as the Sculptor of Society it remains a body 
of men, sharing the frailties common to universal human 
nature. 

Mistakes are not necessarily evil in themselves. In fact, 
the right to be wrong is one of our most precious rights. 
Without mistakes we would not have had experiment and 
without experiment we would not have had invention and 
without invention we would not have had “modern” civili- 
zation—for whatever it proves to be worth in history’s guest 
book. But there are mistakes and mistakes. Suppose a war 
is a mistake—as certainly this war is proving to be for Hit- 
ler. He drags down the whole German people with him, 
whether they like it or not. And that is even worse than 
some of the mistakes the capitalists are said to have made! 

The question of minority rights, the disappearance of civil 
rights, and compulsory enforcement of the Plan, however 
wise in provisions, all cry out to be analyzed. They are addi- 
tional reasons why we don’t want a Planned Economy in our 
post-war period. Indeed, I could give you reasons by the 
hour—but your schedule gives me twenty minutes! If I 
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but have whetted your appetite to hear about what we DO 
want by talking of what we don’t want, then I shall be 
content. 

We want capitalism. I do not apologize for the word or 
the concept. I do not cringe before collectivism and attribute 
only virtues to it. Nor do I attribute only virtues to capi- 
talism. I do say that by comparison with all other forms, 
capitalism wins in a walk. Capitalism is the great Liberal 
and the great Liberator. Capitalism is the great humani- 
tarian, for it has provided the highest standard of living for 
all classes known to mankind. Capitalism is the New Free- 
dom—not yet two centuries old—a mere babe at the breast 
of history. Capitalism has not “had its day,” as the col- 
lectivists tell us with their brazen proposals to improve upon 
that which they were unable to originate in the whole of 
their long dark tribal past wherein all were responsible 
for each. 

Listen to the homage paid capitalism by Karl Marx, its 
greatest student arid its most effective enemy. I admit he 
intended his tribute to rank as an obituary, but the news of 
capitalism’s death has always been greatly exaggerated. I 
quote— 


“The bourgeoisie (the capitalists in Marx’s vernacular) 
during its rule of scarcely one hundred years has created 
more massive and collossal productive forces than all the 
preceding generations together. Subjection of Nature’s 
forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to in- 
dustry and agriculture, steam navigation, . . . clearing 
of continents for cultivation . . . whole populations con- 
jured out of the ground . . . what earlier century had 
even a presentiment that such productive forces slumbered 
in the lap of social labor?” 


How can even the most flippant collectivists rate capitalism 
as a mere whim of history after such recognition as that? 
Do we want this flame to flicker and die because we refuse to 
defend our defender? Must we continue to fawn on our 
collectivist friends who bathe themselves in the sickly-sweet 
perfume of pity that we, too, may falsely be flattered as fake 
“Liberals”? Don’t we know that the system which made 
mass production possible is the most humane system of all? 

For, capitalism, no other, finally defeated tyranny. Capi- 
talism, an economic phenomenon, defeated the despotic State, 
a political phenomenon. Tyrannies have always come from 
above and below and capitalism produced the great middle 
class—the miracle of history. Its material benefits even 
Marx must admit, but its spiritual influence is incalculable. 
Freedom is of the spirit the very essence, and capitalism freed 
the individual from fear of State interference. “Capitalism 
is the only possible basis for democracy.” That is the succinct 
verdict of the late Robert Hunter who spent forty years 
of his life a socialist. 

The mechanism by which capitalism released individual 
energy to the uttermost is simple. A man makes his living 
by giving his fellow men a product better and cheaper than 
his competitors. His fellow man is both judge and jury of 
his worth as expressed in his product. Every capitalist, large 
or small, faces a continuous plebescite of consumers. Every 
sale is a vote for or against him. He is completely at the 
mercy of the buyer, even under monopoly conditions, in the 
long run. 

Unlike the collectivist State where consumer buying is 
based on decree, the capitalist cannot force the public to 
buy what it doesn’t want. He can, and does, exert pressure 
through advertising, but there is a limit to the persuasion 
of advertising. We want a capitalist State because it is a 
People’s State. In it, the People exercise freedom of choice 
unlimited by the dictates of the Planners and limited only 


by the income of each. This income, in turn, is limited by 
natural endowment, but it is not largely determined by cir- 
cumstances, as the collectivists would have us believe. The 
rise from poverty to riches has been effected all too frequently 
for Americans to be defeated by unfavorable circumstances. 
In a free society, each man puts forth from himself his own 
condition and sphere. 

The relationship between capitalism and constitutional 
democracy is more than coincidence. The two are not only 
mutually dependent but they are running mates that move 
with all the precision of parallel lines. In a democracy the 
people can have whom they want. Under capitalism, the 
people can have what they want. The powerful weapon of 
patronage is in the hands of the people, not the politicians. 
As voters, they can reward or punish. As consumers, they 
can reward or punish. That is why we want a capitalist 
democracy. We want to keep the patronage in the hands of 
the People. 

For the true capitalists are the people—the people every- 
where—the rich people and the poor people, but above all, 
the middle class people. The collectivists have tried to paint 
the capitalist as essentially a rich man, characterized by 
greed and exploitation, and caricatured by striped pants and 
a cut-away coat. On the contrary most capitalists are “the 
likes of those’ who earn their living by selling their labor 
or their products for a profit. 

How can this possibly be an “evil” thing? And if it is 
not an evil thing for a poor man to receive private profit 
in the shape of wages how is it an evil thing for a richer 
man to receive profit in the shape of salary? Why should 
differential reward for differential services be denounced as 
antisocial? As far as its influence on class cleavage is con- 
cerned, you know as well as I that many in the higher income 
brackets properly belong in the lower classes and that many 
in the lower income brackets are the aristocrats of us all. It 
is one of the tragedies of life that ability and character do not 
always coincide. But shall we blame that on capitalism? 
Would it be otherwise under collectivism ? 

Capitalism did not create poverty. It inherited poverty 
from collectivism. And it has done more to alleviate poverty 
than all preceding centuries. For that reason, if no other, 
capitalism must be salvaged as the humane way of life. I 
know its imperfections. I know competition is called cruel, 
though rather should we say that competition rests on justice 
untempered by mercy. But even this is humane because it is 
impersonal. No conceivable natural law could approach the 
refined cruelties of the collectivist State where personal 
grudge and political favoritism are the order of the day. 
The law of demand and supply is not the author of the 
castor oil technique of the German concentration camp. A 
Planned Society is responsible for that! 

The collectivist’s answer is that while the German collec- 
tive is ugly ours would be pretty. But collectivism means 
compulsion and compulsion carries within itself the seeds 
of cruelty. Where influence ends and coercion begins is a 
fine line indeed. Coercion of itself is the spiritual essence of 
cruelty. 

The Scandinavian countries are often cited as examples of 
collectivism without compulsion. But they are not collec- 
tivist, properly speaking, and their cooperatives are no more 
cooperative than many of our advanced corporations. The 
end result, however, is their standard of living, which ranges 
from 54 cents to 75 cents, average income, per capita, per 
day (as of 1939). Ours tops the world at $1.36 a day— 
per capita, mind you! 

The ranking target of attack on capitalism is, of course, 
its alleged trend toward monopoly. But monopoly is not an 
integral part of capitalism. It is a parasitic growth and has 
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no organic connection to its host. It is a sickness, if you will, 
but curable. Any scholarly and objective diagnosis would 
declare it to be a symptom—a symptom not of capitalism but 
of collectivist trends within the body politic. Because I 
recognize the collectivist ancestry of monopoly, I cannot de- 
fend it. But the collectivist, while attacking it as an ap- 
pendage of capitalism, propose the most gigantic monopoly 
of all history to take its place—the Total State. Does 
it make sense? 

We must recognize that the threat of collectivism does 
not come wholly from without—from the foreign ideologies 
that have received such gracious welcome at our hands. That 
is only half the story. Every pressure group within our 
midst is a form of monopoly. And every organization that 
seeks government interference with the rights and liberties 
of others on its own behalf is a collective. It unites for the 
specific purpose of special privilege and every special privilege 
granted by the passage of discriminatory laws is a nail in 
the coffin of capitalism. 

We hear complaints today about the special privileges be- 
ing granted Labor. Well, who started it? Chickens do 
have a way of coming home to roost. 

Collectivism is the oldest order of Society and resists a 
rival with cunning encroachment and masterful persuasion. 
It is the backward pull to the tribal age and offers the 
line of least resistance—reversal to security, where all powers 
and all responsibilities are concentrated in the same hands. 
This is the “very definition of tyranny,” according to Thomas 


Jefferson. He said— 


“The accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, in the same hands, whether of one, a few, or 
many, and whether hereditary, self-appointed or elective, 
may justly be pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” 


From the perspective of history freedom is still in the first 
stages of its struggle with its ancient enemy, security. And 
capitalism is yet a child—a problem child, if you will—but 
with all the characteristics of early genius. She is the 


veritable Cinderella of civilization. Long before she finds 
herself she may be sent into oblivion, for capitalism is a young 
and fragile thing. Nothing is as sensitive as freedom and 
when society allows men to proclaim that freedom is an evil 
thing it is apt to withdraw the magic of its presence from us. 
We have allowed those words to fall unprotested from the 
lips of many of our so-called “Liberals,” so that now we 
seem to be on probation. Only time will tell whether we 
keep or lose freedom. I quote just one of these pronounce- 
ments—from the pen of Prof. George Counts the eminent 
teacher of teachers at Teachers College, Columbia. In re- 
viewing our history he states, ‘““The line between economy 
and government is increasingly difficult to discern.” And 
he continues with, 
“It was evident that poverty, misery and slums accompa- 
nied the system of liberty and that the system had not 
brought about the general welfare which had been prom- 
ised in its name.” 


Freedom did not arise with us, but with us it may die— 
for awhile. Somewhere on the horizon of history it will 
rise again for it is eternal as the light of the sun. Will you 
listen to a great description of a Free State and its Ruler 
from the ancient Chinese philosopher Mencius, who speaks 
from the vaults of history that which history knows to be 
ageless Truth? 

“The best kind of government is that which is not even 

noticed by the people. The next is that which is loved 

and praised. The next is that which is feared. The next 
is that which is despised.” 
And the Ruler of the Free State he describes in this fashion— 

“T act not and the people of themselves are transformed. 

I love quiescence and the people of themselves become 

righteous. 

I do not interfere and the people of themselves become 

prosperous. 

I have no ambition and the people of themselves become 

great.” 


The Last Hundred Years 


THE FATE OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


By RT. HON. ARTHUR MEIGHEN, Leader of Opposition in Dominion of Canada 
Delivered on “The Hundredth Anniversary” of St. Mary’s, Ontario, September 13, 1942 


T is an honour to be invited and a happiness to come back 
to resume the role of fellow-townsman. This role, I 
can assure you, was long ago much enjoyed, and this 
_afternoon fond memory brings around one the light of those 
earlier days. It was just fifty years ago, exactly half way 
through your century of life, that I left a neighbouring farm 
and the halls of education here to commence studies in 
Toronto. It is ninety-nine years, though, since my grand- 
father, a teacher of Eastern Ontario, moved out to this 
town and established himself in a stone schoolhouse not far 
from the old station, a schoolhouse which I think he built. 
It is written, and written in the Journal-Argus, so no doubt 
correctly, that, afterwards, having settled in the Anderson 
district of Blanshard, he obtained the first land patent taken 
out in that township. The family has since reached moderate 
numbers and is scattered far, but we look back to St. Mary’s 
as our home. 
A century is but a moment of history. In these times, how- 
ever, such moments are vibrant with great events. Man- 
kind has travelled a lot and witnessed much in the past 


hundred years. Some think it has learned but little. Surely 
such a discouraging conclusion cannot be true. 

In 1842 Canada was emerging from the animosities of an 
unfortunate Rebellion, and was struggling with problems 
very similar to those which beset us still. In Europe the na- 
tions were seething with social unrest—just the same thing 
that is all around us now. Poverty and want were rampant, 
far worse than we have ever known them on this Continent. 
Britain had just launched herself on a journey toward uni- 
versal suffrage, and very many believed that along that path 
was social salvation. They fondly hoped that with every- 
body voting the day of their worries would be over. Phophets 
of a millennium of social security were almost as numerous 
and just as confident as they are in our own time. Hope 
springs eternal—but somehow or other troubles never stay 
long away. 

In the same year, 1842, India was the seat of Britain’s 
anxieties. There were wars on her frontiers just as there 
are now, but oh, how small was the sum of the perils faced 
by Melbourne and Peel to those which today flame before 
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the eyes of Churchill! Then it was a matter mainly of 
tactics; now it is a strain and the very uttermost strain 
on the manpower and willpower of the British nation. Then 
it was a choice of the wisest diplomacy; now it is a choice 
of life or death. 

It was in that year that Macaulay wrote his famous essay 
on “Frederick the Great,” from which most of us have de- 
rived our impressions of that not very admirable man. One 
wonders what he would have written had he known that 
the creed of blood and iron pumped through German veins 
by that ruthless tyrant would harvest out since in the mas- 
sacre of millions and the scourging of humankind for a 
century. 

True enough, your hundred years of life have been only 
a moment, but how crowded that moment has been with 
wisdom for all who will try to learn. It has been crowded 
with lessons and it has been charged and supercharged with 
interest. The years have been prolific with inventions, with 
discoveries, with events, which to the end of time will grip 
the human mind. 

In that period man has entered the majestic arsenal of 
Nature and there has captured and brought forth for the 
service of his fellows her mighty forces—forces which 
only Nature could call into being and which for long ages 
had been hidden and unknown. In that period we have 
seen those mighty forces set to work with high efficiency in 
tremendous mechanisms. We have seen these mechanisms 
naturally and necessarily falling into place in great units of 
production which absorb the savings of thousands. And we 
have watched those great units of production adjust them- 
selves slowly and cumbrously into an economy of free en- 
terprise—the same economy of free enterprise to which they 
owe their birth and under which alone a free people can 
survive. In the midst of this adjustment, with its inevitable 
and very serious imperfections, we find ourselves today. But 
the ills that flow from those imperfections we can take 
care of and steadily remove if only we keep our feet on the 
ground and our common sense intact. 

In this same century the restless, buoyant human intellect 
has peered into the mysteries of that astounding spectacle we 
call the world. It has penetrated far and toiled with amazing 
energy and patience. It has brought back to us tales of 
wonders bewildering. It has told us of a universe of stagger- 
ing immensity and incredible antiquity, beyond the powers 
of human language to portray or human imagination to con- 
ceive. No map will ever disclose to us even a segment of 
the Heavens, because any map upon which a speck the size of 
this earth could be seen with the naked eye would have to be 
as large as Europe. And yet, nothwithstanding myriads of 
constellations, followed by myriads more and multiplied by 
myriads again, stretching wherever we look into endless space, 
we are told that only one, this little grain of dust we call 
the earth, is at all likely to be the home of man or of any 
form of life as we understand life to be—indeed, that before 
such life could exist on any other star, not only must a 
miracle have taken place but two miracles must have hap- 
pened together. The all but indomitable intellect has reached 
out and examined the starry occupants of Heaven and con- 
fidently informs us of the temperature of far-distant planets 
and even of their chemical components—all this of planets 
so far away that light travelling from them at the rate of 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles per second takes 
hundreds of years to reach us. 

The scientific mind returns from its journey through space 
to bend its light on the incomprehensible minuteness of the 
atom. It holds that atom before us and tells us its character 
and conduct, though the thing it holds is so small as to be 
as far beyond our capacity to see as the Milky Way is beyond 
our capacity to reach. 


Then, within the compass of these two extremes, which for 
want of better terms I call the infinitely large and the in- 
finitely small, there has been revealed to us the biography of 
life in this our earthly home. And what a biography it is! 
—its humble beginnings, its long struggle, its endless com- 
plexities, its abounding diversities, its pitiful frailties its cruel 
strength. Over the ages we are carried in a recital of 
throbbing interest documented by evidence found in the rec- 
ords of onward-marching time, and in the end we are left in 
amazed wonderment by it all and more than anything else by 
the perfect conformity throughout the universe of means to 
ends, a conformity which only Nature can achieve. 

When one lifts his head from the contemplation of these 
things, he feels himself prostrate before the unimaginable 
greatness of it all and the all-pervading Providence presiding 
within, without and around. 

The more we learn the more there is left to learn. The 
vista of the unseen at once intrigues and appalls. Macneile 
Dixon, whose book, ‘““The Human Situation,” is one of the 
great productions of this century, reports to us, after long 
iological study, that it is just as impossible for a man to 
inderstand a moth as for a moth to understand a man. 
‘Before the mystery of memory’—for memory seems to be 
the deepest of enigmas—‘before the mystery of memory,” 
he says, “all the sciences flee in despair.” Yes, although 
what we now know is much and precious, and we salute men 
of science for the conquests they have won and the light 
they have shed, the whole seems to reveal more than anything 
else the vastness of the great unknown—the great unknown 
whose boundaries recede with every advance of knowledge, 
and still again recede. Our learning, like our experience, is 
an arch where through “gleams the untravelled world whose 
margin fades forever and forever as we move.” 

During this period, far from your peaceful town but 
within sight of every observant mind, tremendous events 
have taken place. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when you were just started on your journey, you saw the 
rise of democratic institutions in many lands—that is, of 
government by the people through Parliaments freely elected. 
In Britain, in the United States, in France, and in the ex- 
panding British Dominions, you saw these institutions grow 
into every appearance of maturity and permanence. Through- 
out nearly all of Europe, through some of Africa, and 
through much of South America they took form as the years 
passed, and in varying degrees acquired substance as well. 

We all remember how sanguine we were as we passed 
into the twentieth century that mankind at long last was 
coming into its own. But no such millennium was near. The 
people of a nation can make success of government by Par- 
liament only if education is general and the level of honesty 
is high. I mean honesty both of Parliament and of people, 
honesty of character and of thinking. Without these the 
path downward is a gadarene slope. Prejudice takes the 
place of reason. The demagogue finds himself with the handi- 
est weapons, and easily reaches power. It is the obligation 
of every citizen to read and ponder the last quarter century 
of French history. What lessons it has for us! We can 
think, as we look back, of nation after nation whose Parlia- 
ment degenerated and passed away or became only a shell. 
Others could not sustain the shattering impact of war, and 
at a time at which in earlier days we had hoped to see the 
flowering of free institutions over civilized humanity, we 
witnessed instead their melancholy disappearance and the re- 
surgence of selfish despotism. Even before the outbreak of 
this worst of wars, one could travel from the Atlantic sea- 
board in Europe all the way East to the shores of the Pacific 
in the Orient and never set foot in a country where demo- 
cratic — had survived. They were just houses built 
on san 
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Parliamentary Government! Freedom! In the very hour 
in which you are gathered here to start your second cen- 
tury, what remains of this thing, this finest product of 
human aspiration and human toil, this hope, this last hope 
for the emancipation of mankind, is under the test of war. 
In Britain, its ancient home, in Britain, the Mother of Free- 
dom, in the British Domininions, in the United States— 
for these are the only strongholds left—it is going through 
a furnace of fire. Its fate hangs on the issue that at this 
moment wavers in the balance, and with it your fate and my 
fate and our children’s fate. If the light that lit the cen- 
tury goes out, there is nothing left for us. 

This is the hour to be true to ourselves, true to our history 
and our lineage, true to our friends and our Allies. Remem- 
ber, we are in the fourth year and we have not yet started 
to win. We in Canada have to fight this war as if to win 
or lose depended on ourselves. Once you are in a fight like 
this, there is no other way to behave. The more our Allies 
do, the more we must do. Look at the United States: There 
is an example of a giant roused. What they did in the last 
war was not a circumstance to what they are doing now. 
‘Their huge industrial machine is rolling swiftly to the top 
of its might, and what is far more significant, within three, 
four or five months of the day they threw the gauntlet down, 
their guns, their tanks, their ships, their men were fighting 
in every quarter of the globe—no privileges, no preferences, 
no reservations. ‘The nation was in it for its life and all 
men were the servants of the State. 

And what of Britain! What of Britain! When that great 
and ancient country, in the crash of 1940, in the blackest 
hour that ever enveloped this planet—when Britain shook 
her lone fist in the face of Germany, shook her lone fist 
in the face of the master of Europe, she made herself again 
the standard-bearer of human liberty; she made herself the 
shining beacon of the world’s hope. 

I cannot give you any recital of Britain’s part in this con- 
flict, taken from British propaganda, from literature poured 
forth to impress her great effort on the world. I cannot do 
that because they send out no such literature. From a circu- 
lar published by the American Government I find this: 


“Britain’s armies have fought ten campaigns and garri- 
soned strategic bases such as Iceland, Malta, Gibraltar, 
India and the Middle East. Britain’s fighting forces have 
suffered 183,500 casualties, 71 per cent of all the Empire’s 
dead and wounded. Britain’s navy, with never less than 
600 ships at sea, has sunk 5,520,000 tons of enemy 
merchant shipping, and convoyed 100,000 United Nation’s 
ships with loss of only one half of one per cent of those 
convoys. Britain’s air force fought and won the greatest 
air battle in history; its coastal command has flown more 
than 50,000,000 miles.” 


That old land has four and a half million men in her 
armed forces. She has four times as many serving out of 
Britain as have her four Dominions together serving outside 


their countries. She has five and a half millions more in vital 
war work, and of these, one million are women. Women are 
being taken from their homes and put into essential war 
work at the rate of twelve thousand per week, and three- 
quarters of those women are married. The age of con- 
scription for her men runs from eighteen and a half years to 
fifty-one. She has poured out the great bulk of her production 
to her allies, mainly to Russia, and to battle areas overseas. 
Her fighter planes and her bombers are as yet unmatched. 

I lose patience with people who talk about Britain emerging 
wrecked and bloodless from this war and sitting powerless 
in the councils of peace, while others of the United Nations 
will sit there supreme. It is too soon to talk about the 
councils of peace, but Britain has fought wars before. Strip- 
ped she will be of her wealth, drained she will be of her 
blood, but her abounding spirit will have soared to heights 
untouched in other centuries. The leader in victory will be 
the leader of the rescued nations. 

The century you have been through thrilled with interest 
from its opening year to this Anniversary Day. It was 
warmed and illuminated by the triumphs of peace. It was 
scourged by the brutalities and ennobled by the sacrifices of 
war. The cycle you enter now? . its key hangs by a 
sword. But, come what will, come the best, the aftermath 
will be heavy. The air is full of talk of new eras and new 
orders. There is no man fit to live who does not long for 
better things for the masses of mankind, and there is no man 
worth very much who would not toil his utmost to bring 
better things about. But better things only come by clear 
thinking and hard work—not by dreams, demonstrations 
and resolutions. The road upward has always been steep and 
thorny; it has never been a primrose path and not likely ever 
will be. Keep in mind, though, this eternal truth:—Diffi- 
culties do not crush men, they make men. All these things 
we are ready to face and we will face them cheerfully just 
as soon as we have made certain that this nation is going to 
live. Make sure of that and then there is solid ground for 
hope that sunshine serene and abundant will one day light the 
coming century. It may indeed, as decade follows decade, 
provide for our children a great deal more of warmth and 
happiness than we ourselves have seen. If the Allied Nations 
can not only succeed in striking down the wicked authors 
of this crime, but can accomplish man’s greatest task and 
make a conquest of war itself, closing it like a tamed beast 
within the encircled nations, then the future will in very 
truth be better than the past. Let us not, however, strain to 
pierce the veil of tomorrow. Our day’s work is here, and 
now. 

I must close. Permit me to express what you all feel, sin- 
cere sympathy for those among you whose families already 
have suffered. The scythe of time swings swiftly in these 
days. Week by week, hour by hour, we must fortify our- 
selves with new resolve and new courage. We are on the 
threshold of tremendous events. The stoutest hearts, the clear- 
est minds, the tireless toilers—to them will go the victory. 


“Facing the New Pacific” 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY ONLY GUARANTY AGAINST AGGRESSION 


By HON. WALTER NASH, Minister of New Zealand 
Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, Boston, Mass., October 17, 1942 


SUPPOSE that long before this war most people in 
your country—and in mine—were vaguely conscious 
of the fact that during the last ten years or more there 
had been unleashed in that region we have thought of some- 


what remotely as the Far East, forces which were bound to 
have the most profound repercussions throughout the Pacific 
and indeed throughout the world. Yet, if you had suggested 
to the average person back in 1931 that an incident at 
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Mukden was the opening stage of a second world war, a 
war in which British—American—Chinese—Russian—the 
people of every free nation—would be fighting desperately 
for their very existence, such a suggestion would have been 
facetiously or scornfully dismissed. If, back in 1937, you 
had told a countryman of mine that New Zealand’s destiny 
was being fought out on the battlefields of China the odds 
are that he would not have been the least impressed. If, 
at any time up to December 7, 1941, you had ventured the 
opinion that the United States was in imminent danger of 
an attack against its most strongly fortified and heavily de- 
fended outpost, your opinion, in all probability, would have 
been received with derision. If, early in 1942, you had 
ventured to suggest that Hongkong and Singapore, Burma 
and the whole of the Netherlands Indies were in imminent 
and deadly peril, the chances are that you would have been 
criticised as an alarmist and your warning as mere defeatism. 

There were indeed a few bold spirits in this country— 
in mine and in others—who did make such suggestions—who 
did express such opinions—who did utter such warnings. 
But we did not heed them in time. We did not make due 
allowance for the strength and the cleverness of our enemies. 
We did not appreciate sufficiently the calibre of our ad- 
versary. We did not properly understand the essential char- 
acter of Japanese imperialism—its inherent causes—its in- 
satiable ambition. We thought, perhaps, we might stall 
aggression by appeasement. And so when war flared up in 
the Pacific we were not by any means prepared for the im- 
mense responsibilities suddenly thrust upon us. We were one 
and all preoccupied with commitments elsewhere—in Europe 
—in the Middle East—in the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. When I say “we” I am not referring to the United 
States or to New Zealand, or to any one country. I am re- 
ferring rather to the attitudes and the policies with respect 
to the Far East which were typical in a general way of all 
the countries now known as the United Nations. We know 
now that mistakes—tragic mistakes—were made and that 
there are none of us who can avoid some measure of respon- 
sibility. It may be worthwhile, however, recalling for a 
moment or two, the foreign policy which New Zealand pur- 
sued (insofar as the term “foreign policy” can be applied to 
the external affairs of a small nation) during the years 
since 1936 when Japan was steadily preparing the vast 
Pacific offensive to which, as we now know, her present 
rulers are irrevocably committed. If, in the days before 
Munich, the attitude of the New Zealand Government on 


specific issues, differed from that of other Governments, it 


was simply because New Zealand firmly believed that for 
small and relatively defenceless nations collective security 
through the full and effective application of the League Cov- 
enant offered the best and only guarantee against aggression. 
If New Zealand opposed the policy of appeasement as it 
was pursued at the expense of Abyssinia—of Austria—of 
Albania—of Spain—of Czechoslovakia—of China—this was 
not done exclusively out of sympathy for the victims—though 
sympathy and moral indignation were by no means lacking— 
but because of a deep conviction that, in a shrinking world, 
the march of fascism, unless quickly checked, threatened to 
overwhelm the freedoms and the way of life to which New 
Zealanders are jealously attached. Mistakes were, no doubt, 
made; but it is true, nevertheless, that as early as 1936, New 
Zealand imposed an embargo on the export of scrap iron to 
Japan. It is true that at Geneva and elsewhere she gave her 
strong and unequivocal support to the appeals made by 
Abyssinia and Spain and China for enforcement of the 
covenant. 

It is true that as late as May 1939, New Zealand formed 
one-half of a minority of two which favoured the principle 


of collective aid to China in her resistance to Japan and that 
still later in 1940, she protested vigorously at the closing of 
the Burma Road. 

It is true, also, that as early as April, 1939, New Zealand 
was instrumental in arranging a Pacific Defence Conference 
at which important decisions were made for the strengthen- 
ing of British defences in the Pacific Area in anticipation of 
early trouble with Japan. I might add, too, that from the 
moment war broke out in Europe, New Zealand’s whole de- 
fence policy proceeded on the assumption that Japan would 
inevitably come in. 

I have mentioned these facts not in any spirit of com- 
mendation of New Zealand’s past actions and policies—her 
voice, of course, has been a very small voice in the councils 
of the nations. I mention them to illustrate this point—that 
small nations, equally with big nations, may often have some- 
thing to say that is worth listening to—worth paying at- 
tention to—even, perhaps worth acting on. I believe these 
small voices—and there are many besides New Zealand— 
may well express useful ideas—progressive trends of thought 
that will prove valuable in the task of reconstruction which 
lies ahead. The magnitude of the task will be such as to 
tax the capacity and the ingenuity of the wisest leaders. 
Neither Britain nor America, or any other great Power, can 
claim a monopoly of wisdom and inspired leadership. New 
Zealand and Australia, China and India, the Philippines 
and the Netherlands, will each have a significant contribution 
to make and their contributions will be very much needed 
when the time comes for facing the problems of a “New 
Pacific.” 

There was for a time a tendency to look on the Pacific in 
this war as of rather secondary importance; but we quickly 
learnt that this was a dangerous attitude—that even if the 
war cannot be won in the Pacific, failure to halt the onrush 
of Japanese aggression would seriously weaken the Allies 
capacity to wage a successful offensive in other vital theatres 
—that failure to stem the Japanese would inevitably mean 
prolonging the conflict indefinitely. During the past months, 
therefore, the Pacific Front has come to assume its proper 
perspective from the point of United Nations’ strategy. 
Truly amazing progress has been made in building up the 
reserves of manpower, naval and air forces in Australia— 
in New Zealand—in New Guinea—the Solomons—New 
Caledonia—Fiji and the other island outposts from which a 
gathering offensive is now fast taking shape. The record of 
successful action, beginning with the battle of the Coral Sea, 
is evidence of the determination with which the war against 
Japan is being prosecuted. But though we have cause for 
satisfaction with our achievements during these months, we 
have no cause whatever for complacency. The situation is 
still most critical. There is a long road ahead before we 
can say that the tide has definitely turned. 

While our attention must continue to be focused on the 
Pacific theatre, it would be wrong to assume that we can 
risk any slackening of our efforts on other fronts. However 
vital the Pacific may be from the point of view of global 
strategy, the fact remains, and will always remain, that the 
prime object of this war must be to strike at the heart of 
the Axis powers and that heart is undoubtedly located in 
Berlin. Hitler, without the Japanese, might still manage to 
pull his chestnuts out of the fire if we failed to act with 
sufficient vigor where we can do him most damage. But it 
is extremely doubtful whether the Japanese without Hitler 
could ever achieve any permanent success, although let me 
again affirm they could do irreparable harm and add enor- 
mously to the price which United Nations would ultimately 
have to pay for total victory. 

It is well to remember then that the Pacific area has 
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played a bigger role in the last ten years than is often 
realised. It was in Manchuria in 1931, that the present war 
really started. It was in China that the first massive re- 
sistance to the Axis powers got under way. It was at Pearl 
Harbour and not on the continent of Europe that the first 
blow was struck against American forces. It is in the Solo- 
mons today that some of the most vigorous and important 
fighting has taken place—even though difficulties of supply 
and communication impose severe limitations on its scope 
and extent. It is in the Pacific, moreover, that forces are 
now at work, particularly in China and in India which are 
calculated to bring about political and economic changes of 
immense significance in the post-war world. Insofar as one 
can make any kind of predictions it seems safe to prophesy 
that both China and India, although the latter’s development 
will necessarily be slower, are destined to emerge from this 
war assuming an Allied victory, as new world powers united 
politically and of imposing economic strength. 

When one takes into consideration also the speed with 
which Canada and Australia are becoming powerful indus- 
trial nations, the impact which the war has had on New 
Zealand's economy, the new economic relationships which 
the United States is rapidly acquiring with the other coun- 
tries of the Pacific area, the accelerated national aims and 
aspirations of the people of Southeast Asia, the inevitable far- 
reaching changes in status and economic control over rich, 
colonial territories—when all these considerations are reck- 
oned with, it is evident that in the Pacific, more perhaps 
than anywhere else, this war is going to bring great trans- 
formations. It is going to bring also a lot of headaches for 
the Governments and peoples of the United Nations whose 
responsibility it will be to guide and control the conflicting 
forces that have been unloosed. It will be their responsibility 
to see that the New Pacific is patterned according to the 
promises we have given and the principles we uphold. If 
words mean anything we must first consider the statement 
made by President Roosevelt in his message to Congress on 
January 6, 1941", outlining four essential HUMAN FREE- 
DXOMS which he suggested we should seek to make secure: 

The first is freedom of speech and expression—every- 
where in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, translated in- 
to terms, means economic understandings which will se- 
cure to every nation a healthy peace-time life for its in- 
habitants, evervwhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated 
into world terms, means a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbour—anywhere in the world. 
We, then, ask ourselves, what is this New Pacific to be?; 

but before we can decide very much we should turn our 
attention for a moment from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean and consider an event which took place there just 
over a-year ago. 

On the 14th of August, 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill, after consultation with the Governments 
of the British Commonwealth, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Churchill), representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain common principles, in 
the national policies of their respective countries on which 
thev base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

* Vital Speeches, January 15, 1941, Vol* 7, No. 7. 


1. Their countries seek no aggrandisement, territorial 
or other. 

2. They desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ple concerned. 

3. They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of Government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 

4. They will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world, which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

5. They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field, with the 
object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security. 

6. After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they 
hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want. 

7. Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the 
high seas and oceans without hindrance. 

8. They believe all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace 
can be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments con- 
tinue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they be- 
lieve, pending the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security, that the disarmament 
of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden 
of armament. 


You would not think it possible that people would dis- 
agree as to the meaning of that one word “Atlantic’’, but 
we all know that disagreement exists. It turns on the ques- 
tion—Is this charter called an “Atlantic Charter” because 
it is to apply primarily to the nations situated on continents 
whose shores are washed by the Atlantic Ocean, or does it 
mean simply that it is a charter affecting the whole course 
of the war and of the post-war world which was signed in 
the Atlantic? 

To my mind there is no doubt about this issue. I have 
always interpreted the term “Atlantic” to signify the place 
where the charter was drawn up and signed and from where 
it was issued. This interpretation is-supported by the state- 
ment made by Mr. Sumner Welles on May 30th last at 
Arlington, when he said:* “The principles of the Atlantic 
Charter must be guaranteed to the world as a whole—in all 
oceans and all continents.” Indeed, one proof that limita- 
tions with regard to the Atlantic Charter cannot be sus- 
tained—is that the word “all” appears eight times in the 
Charter itself. 

That, I think, should in general dispose of the demand for 
a Pacific Charter. We have one already—in the Atlantic 
or, if you prefer it, the Seven Seas and Seven Continents 
Charter. 

Let us, therefore, with our minds made up that the At- 
lantic Charter does apply universally turn once more to the 
Pacific. For if we are agreed that this Charter has this 
universal application we can go straight towards the prob- 

* Vital Speeches, June 15, 1942, Vol. 8, No. 17. 
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lem of the post-war Pacific with, as it were, a compass in 
our hands to guide us through its difficulties. We can take 
this vast area, section by section, and see just how the prin- 
ciples of the charter should be applied there. This, to my 
mind, is what “Facing the New Pacific” means to-day. 

Obviously, the principles of the charter which matter 
most in the Pacific area are Numbers 2—no territorial 
change without the peoples’ consent, 3—peoples’ right to 
choose their own government, 4—right to raw materials, 
and 5—right to social security—in other words, those prin- 
ciples aiming at providing people with independence, free- 
dom and self-development. It is in terms of these prin- 
ciples that the future must be discussed—the future of our 
great ally China—of the Philippines—of the brave peoples 
of the Dutch East Indies—and even, I believe, of the peoples 
of Japan once Japanese militarism has been exterminated 
and she has given guarantees of her future peaceful in- 
tentions. 

I do not, however, suggest that it would be either prac- 
tical or wise to lay down now in any specific form the 
boundaries or the forms of government that are to operate 
throughout our new Pacific. That is a thing which must 
wait for the day of victory. But we can agree now on the 
lines along which those decisions are to be made. And one 
of the first things which we must in all honesty admit, or 
we will get nowhere with any reasonable solution of the 
problem, is that there cannot be any rigid uniformity in 
either forms of political and economic structure or methods 
of Government and administration; nor, in fact, should we 
attempt to secure anything even approximating uniformity. 
That does not mean there should not be the same goal for 
everyone. We must all strive—and we must assist every 
nation in the Pacific to strive—towards the goal laid down 
in the Atlantic Charter; but it is obvious that some countries 
are far more advanced than others—some will require a 
much greater degree of assistance in money, technical ad- 
vice and education, than others. But there should be no 
exploitation of the people themselves or exploitation which 
greatly diminishes their resources. 

Let us just look for one moment at the main countries 
with which those who plan this new Pacific will have to 
deal— 

There is, first of all, the Eastern Provinces of the 
U.S.S.R., with a population (in 1939) of 16,500,000 people 
living under a communist form of government and controlled 
-ultimately from remote Moscow. 

Then Manchuria with a population (in 1939) including 
the area known as the Kwantung Leased Territory of 
40,725,000, all overwhelmingly Chinese—growing immense 
quantities of grain, soya beans, millet, maize, cotton, hemp 
and tobacco. Manchuria, as you know has been controlled 
by Japan since 1932 as a puppet state under the Japanese 
given title of Manchukuo. 

There is Japan itself, claiming a population of 105 mil- 
lions in different parts of the world—of which 73 millions 
are in Japan proper—inhabiting the string of rich, vol- 
canic islands where a modern, highly developed, though lop- 
sided, industrial economy has been superimposed upon a 
medieval, feudal social structure ;—a police state where the 
mass of the people are without political or judicial rights 
and where power is concentrated in the hands of military, 
financial ruling class endeavoring to stave off a radical so- 
lution of their own social maladjustments by a policy of per- 
manent aggression. This after the war will be a new 
Japan, damaged and wounded by our victory. 

There are territories at present under Japan whose fate 
would immediately have to be determined by any Peace 
Conference. I refer, in the first place, to Korea seized by 


the Japanese from China in 1910, with a population of some 
22 millions, who are to-day calling for self-government,—a 
fertile soil and many minerals, Korea is one of the most 
vulnerable of all Japan’s territories. A long peninsula 
thrust out from China towards Japan it has been called a 
dagger pointed at Japan’s heart. 

There is also Formosa with a population of 5% mil- 
lions—that great island off the Chinese Coast ceded by 
China to Japan in 1895 when China was still weak and 
divided and Japan already aggressive and expanding. Again 
with a population basically Chinese, the country has im- 
mense rice fields and is the principal source of the world’s 
hemp supplies. 

There is the immense country of China with a total 
area of approximately 4,300,000 square miles, and a phe- 
nomenal total population of 450,000,000 people, including 
outer Mongolia and Tibet. China, who has been at war 
with Japan since July 7, 1937, has written in the past five 
years its own claim to national independence and to a lead- 
ing role in the New Pacific. 

There is French Indo-China comprising Cochin China and 
the four Protectorates of Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin and 
Laos, with a population of 23,000,000 with great natural 
wealth and a strategic position, the value of which has been 
clearly realized by both ourselves and the Japanese in the 
bitter events of this year. It is, in effect, a French Colony 
with a French imposed city civilization, though the popu- 
lation is fundamentally Chinese. 

From Indo-China we pass to the great areas of British 
Malaya, now under Japanese control, with a population of 
some 5,000,000. Here we find a variety of political or- 
ganizations ranging from semi-independent States, like 
Johore ruled previously by native rulers with British ad- 
vice, to British Colonies like the Straits Settlement. Of the 
natural wealth of this area, particularly rubber, oil and 
tin, I need say nothing. We know what is there only too well 
by what we have lost. 

Then there is the so-called independent country of Thai- 
land at war, since December 27, 1941, with Britain and 
U.S.A. Thailand has a population of some 15,000,000 
closely allied to the Chinese in character, and, again, is a 
country of immense resources. 

There are the Philippines with a native born population 
in 1940 close to 16,000,000. They had, of course, until 
the Japanese invasion, Commonwealth status with full 
local autonomy granted by the United States to the Philip- 
pines Government—a sort of Dominion status inside Ameri- 
can influence. 

Further to the South comes that great ring of islands— 
The Netherlands East Indies—a total area of 730,000 square 
miles with a population estimated at 53,000,000 people of 
whom more than 97% are native born. 

These islands, though essentially a colony of the Dutch 
Government, have been steadily developing toward a degree 
of self-government and were in the process of acquiring a 
further substantial measure of autonomy at the time of the 
Japanese attack. 

The people in the Indies—natives as well as Dutch— 
as foreign Minister Van Kleffens has pointed out, “‘suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in looking after their own public 
affairs after the German invasion of the Netherlands had 
cut them off from the mother Country.” 

In 1941, the Queen herself announced that further con- 
stitutional reforms would be brought about as soon as 
possible. 

Still further South there is, of course, Australia with its 
population of 7,000,000—New Zealand with its popula- 
tion of 1,640,000—and the multitudinous islands of the 
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Pacific ranging from New Guinea with a population of 
500,000—Papua with a population of 280,000—Hawai 
with a population close to 500,000—Fiji with a population 
of 200,000—the Marshal and Caroline Islands, now Japa- 
nese territories, population 120,000—down to tiny islands 
with populations mounting to only a few thousand. 

One has only to glance at the different types of political 
organizations at present ruling in these islands to realise the 
complexity of the problem. They range from Mandated ter- 
ritories to Protectorates—to territories constitutionally part 
of the U.S.A.—colonial dependencies—areas under Free 
French jurisdiction—the Condominium of the New Heb- 
rides, etc., etc., and that is only what we might call the 
Western Pacific. 

On the Eastern side of the Pacific we have Alaska— 
Canada—U.S.A.—Mexico—Guatamala—E] Salvador—Ni- 
caragua—Costa Rica—Panama—Columbia—Equador—Peru 
—Chili-—all with interests—economic or strategic—in the 
future of this vast area. 

The problem, however, simplifies itself considerably if we 
look closely not at the numbers and divergencies which 
separate these countries but at the common goal we want 
them all to march towards. Without committing ourselves 
at this stage to any detailed scheme of post-war reconstruc- 
tion in the Pacific we can at least make a start by agreeing 
on certain basic principles as determining our future policies 
towards the people and territories of this area. I suggest 
that the ideals implicit in the Atlantic Charter—the freedom 
and the security for which we are striving—will be realised, 
and will only be realised, if we are ready here and now to 
work towards the following objectives: 





1. ‘The re-establishment and general observance in the 
future of the rule of law. This will mean:— 

(a) That territory, property and concessions acquired 
by force must be given up—that troops must be with- 
drawn from areas where they are illegally operating— 
that puppet governments must be abolished. 

(b) That every government must guarantee the observ- 
ance of constitutional rights to its citizens—there must be 
an end to Gestapo rule—to arbitrary arrest and intimida- 
tion. A bill of rights must be guaranteeed to every one. 

(c) That restraints on its absolute sovereignty must be 
accepted by every nation—state—particularly restraints on 
the right of so-called sovereign states to judge their own 
controversies and to arm without limit. 


2. Acceptance of the principle of equality as between one 


nation and another and between one person and another 
irrespective of colour, race or creed. This means :— 

(a) The termination as rapidly as possible of such 
privileges as extra-territorial jurisdictions, concessions, 
leaseholds, protectorates, etc., as legacies of the old “im- 
perialist” or “exploitation” idea which can have no place 
in the modern world of national sentiment and economic 
interdependence. 

(b) The gradual abolition of unreasonable discrimina- 
tion against the migrants, commerce and treaty relations of 
certain Far Eastern countries insofar as such discrimina- 
tions are inconsistent with those general principles of 
equity and reciprocity that we have agreed must prevail. 


3. Recognition of the need for a change in the status 
and principles governing the control of colonial and semi- 
colonial territories. This means :— 

(a) Equality of opportunity and equal access to the 
raw material resources of these areas. 

(b) The creation of new machinery and methods for 
their administration in a spirit of trusteeship with a view 
to the well-being, education and development of the native 


inhabitants and their training in every possible way for 
the responsibilities of self-government. 


4. Recognition of the fact that there are certain funda- 
mental rights which must be guaranteed to every individual. 
This means :-— 

(a) That every person of every country is entitled to 
the freedom that comes from such inalienable rights as the 
right to say and think and express himself as he pleases, 
subject, only, to those legal limitations that operate within 
a constitutional democracy—the right to worship as he 
pleases—the right to combine in trade unions or other 
associations. 

(b) That these fundamental individual rights must be 
guaranteed regardless of the particular form of govern- 
ment that may operate and that in the interests of world 
peace such guarantee must be an international collective 
responsibility. 

5. The adoption by every nation of an economic policy 
which will serve both nationally and internationally to lift 
the living standards of those whose standards are unduly 
depressed with the object of achieving the maximum measure 
of economic equality and social justice between person and 
person and between nation and nation. This means :— 

(a) That there can be no return to the philosophy of 
rugged individualism but that economic effort in future 
must be consciously guided to serve the highest ends of 
human welfare. 

(b) That those nations who are more advanced in a 
material sense must be prepared to contribute generously 
in aiding the industrial development of the more “back- 
ward” nations, irrespective of the prospects of any im- 
mediate financial reward. 

(c) That the first charge on goods and services produced 
must be the care of those who for any reason are unable 
to make proper provision for themselves—the old, and 
the young—the sick and the ailing—and, above all, those 
who have helped to fight and win the war and who have 
suffered in so doing. That after these charges have been 
met, those who render useful service are entitled to the 
full fruits of their labours. 


6. The establishment of some form of international 
authority with subsidiary regional authorities with the power 
and the means at their disposal to facilitate the progressive 
realisation of these objectives and to enforce collective 
guarantees. This means :— 

(a) That many of the principles and procedures ac- 
cepted by the United Nations as essential for a total war 
effort—including particularly Lend-Lease and the pooling 
and allocation of combined production and resources, will 
need to be carried on into the era of peace. 

(b) That some kind of World Reconstruction and 
Development Council will need to be established with 
subsidiary regional machinery charged with giving effect 
to measures for maximising the production of essential 
commodities and services and the assignment of materials, 
equipment and technical assistance to those countries whose 
need is greatest. 

(c) That the aggressor nations must be completely and 
immediately disarmed once they have been defeated. 

(d) That effective machinery must be created as soon 
as possible for international arbitration and for the appli- 
cation of collective economic sanctions, backed by an inter- 
national police force for the purpose of restraining and, 
if necessary, forcibly resisting any future threat to the 
world’s peace. 

(e) That whatever international or regional authorities 
are created will be responsible for enforcing the guarantees 
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I have suggested as essential for a stable and expanding 
world society—namely, strict observance of :— 


1. The Rule of Law. 


2. The Principle of Equal Right to Develop and 
Progress. 


3. The Trusteeship Control of “dependent” areas. 
4. The Fundamental Rights of individuals. 


5. The Shaping of Economic Policies to offer greater 
social security and a better life for all people. 


I have laid down here merely general objectives that I 
believe we must always keep in view. I have not the time 
nor do I believe the time is yet ripe to make them more 
specific although that time is steadily approaching. While 
it is no use our saying in detail at this stage that we shall 
do this or we shall do that, we can at least start thinking 
and planning and preparing now for some of the problems 
which have already emerged and which we know will be 
there to challenge us immediately the war has finished. Let 
us, for example, consider for a moment what will be the 
position in three main areas of the Pacific assuming an 
Allied victory. 

In China there will be an immense task of reconstruction 
which will more than tax the resources of the Chinese people 
themselves—devastated as their country will be after long 
years of continuous and bitter fighting. It will be a task 
towards the fulfillment of which every United Nation must 
be ready to make the fullest contribution. The fact, how- 
ever, that China today is a new China with a political unity, 
a national spirit, a reformed and modernized economic struc- 
ture, firmly launched upon a policy of social betterment to 
be pursued by democratic methods—these facts in them- 
selves will greatly facilitate the work of reconstruction. 
Moreover, we all have a vital interest in aiding and in 
encouraging China along the paths of peaceful development 
for the simple reason that a strong, united progressive and 
democratic Chinese Republic will be the safest possible 
guarantee of the future peace and stability of the Pacific 
area. 

I am happy to be able to say that China is one country 
in respect of which the declarations of the Atlantic Charter 
have been fully and unconditionally acted upon. As you 
very well know, the United States and the United Kingdom 
Governments on October 9 jointly announced their readi- 
ness to give up extra-territorial rights and privileges—relics 
of an outworn Imperialism—which have been enjoyed by 
these two Governments for nearly one hundred years. ‘The 
continued existence of these privileges in the case of a country 
who has such a magnificent record of resistance to Axis 
aggression was clearly a complete anomaly and one which 
if our protestations meant anything at all had to be rectified 
at the first practicable moment. But there is another aspect 
to this declaration by Britain and the U.S.A. which is even 
more important. It represents a practical demonstration, 
which we hope will not pass unnoticed by other Asiatic 
peoples, that it is the sincere intention of the United Nations 
to afford to all peoples the freedom and independence they 
have been promised as rapidly as the circumstances of the 
war permit. 

Clearly the attitude and views of our principal fighting 
ally in the Far East are of the greatest importance, not 
only in relation to the conduct of the war, but even more 
so, when it comes to a post-war settlement for the Far East. 
China’s aspirations will command ready sympathy but it is 
well to realise that they may also raise considerations which 
will not admit of any simple straight-forward adjustment. 
There can be little doubt, however, that China’s role in the 
affairs of East Asia is destined to be a tremendously in- 


fluential and, therefore, tremendously responsible one by 
virtue of her own strength and potentialities and of the close 
relations she has long maintained with all neighbouring 
countries and the large number of her nationals resident 
throughout the Far East. 

Perhaps the biggest single problem that will confront us 
will be that of deciding what is to be done about Japan 
once she is defeated and destroyed as a military power and 
a menace to her neighbours. We may take it as axiomatic, 
of course, that Japan must be completely disarmed—that the 
power and the influence of her militaristic rulers must be 
broken and broken permanently—that the possibility of 
further aggression must be effectively prevented—that she 
should make due recompense— insofar as this is economically 
feasible for the great harm she has done to China and the 
other areas which have suffered from her ruthless occupation. 
But the question still remains—‘‘What role is Japan to play 
in the new Pacific—What further conditions should be re- 
quired of her?”. 

There is what I consider an excellent reply to this ques- 
tion in an article which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Far Eastern Survey. The views expressed by the author of 
this article, who it seems to me goes right to the crux of 
the problem, may be summed up as follows:— 

“It can reasonably be assumed that disarmament coupled 
with economic factors, will promptly cut down the enormous 
personnel, vast patronage and commanding political and 
financial influence which the militarists have gradually built 
up. Moreover, they will have lost special domains in Man- 
churia and Formosa where they have ruled longer and more 
completely than in Tokyo. If the disarmament of Japan is 
accomplished by due minimum of international policing at key 
points of the approaches to Japan, forces of occupation and 
interference with her internal affairs should be unnecessary 
during the formative years of new relationships. 

But if Japan is not to be coerced in her internal organisa- 
tion, how is control to pass from the present rulers to a 
better group? That must be primarily a Japanese procedure. 
The solution of their own internal maladjustments is and 
can be carried out only by the Japanese themselves; and 
perhaps they may manage it better than we think. 

But the United Nations might well assist by challenging 
the Japanese people to claim economic opportunity and a 
prospective share in regional and world organisation—pro- 
vided such claims are validated by their inaugurating a con- 
stitution and a Government programme which would be 
convincing evidence that military rulers no longer controlled 
the State, nor could easily regain control; that economic 
effort would be directed toward broadening internal welfare 
in a developed home market; that policies of education and 
information would be compatible with international peace. 

The desideratum is a Japan no longer a menace to her 
neighbours and to world peace, devoting to the welfare of 
her people the skills and resources recently consumed in 
aggressive pursuit of power; contributing to intenational 
order and to the world’s economic and cultural life. 

In endorsing these views, I am not for a moment sug- 
gesting that Japan should be relieved of the obligation 
which she must be compelled to meet of making just retribu- 
tion for the crimes she has committed—for the cruelty she 
has inflicted on innocent people. The guilty men of Japan 
with the guilty men of Europe cannot and should not 
escape the just wrath which will descend upon them. But 
we can be firm and just without being vindictive—without 
being vicious. Wanton destruction—excessive privation— 
economic strangulation—these should have no place in our 
post-war relations with a Japan defeated and disarmed. No 
permanent peace and stable international order can be built 
on such a basis. We must avoid past mistakes. We must 
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realise that the problem of redefining our relationship to 
the new Japan—of permitting her to assume her rightful 
place in the new Pacific—will present difficulties enough 
without our adding to them needlessly. 

When we turn from China and Japan to consider the 
third main area of Far Eastern conflict—that huge conglom- 
eration of continental territories, island masses and scat- 
tered atolls—from Indo-China to Singapore—from the 
Philippines to the Indies—from Timor to the Solomons— 
it is then that the problems of the new Pacific are revealed 
in all their complexity. 

Are French interests in Indo-China to be respected ? What 
of Thailand’s future? Are the Netherlands Indies ready to 
assume a fuller measure of autonomy? What charges will 
be necessary in the mandate system with reference particularly 
to the Japanese and Australian mandated territory in this 
area? How are we to avoid the dangerous instability that 
might so easily arise if the effect of our reconstruction policy 
in this area was merely to create a kind of Balkanised East 
Asia? ‘To what extent should independence be combined 
with federation? What specific guarantees will be needed 
to ensure equal access to the rich resources of territories 
that hitherto have been the exclusive preserves of colonial 
powers? How are the interests of more “backward” peoples 
to be safe-guarded and their development cooperatively aided ? 

Sooner or later—and it is to be hoped sooner than later— 
we will be compelled to find answers to these questions 
and many others. All I intend to say, for the moment, is 
that our broad policy must be determined in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter and the specific ob- 
jectives I have given. That policy I would define here as 
independence wherever possible and where full independ- 
ence is not yet possible, trusteeship with an education policy 
which will enable the native inhabitants ultimately to take 
over the government of their own areas at the first pos- 
sible opportunity. That first possible opportunity may not 
come for some time but it must be the objective at which 
we aim. 

I have not the time here to go into the possible ways in 
which the trusteeship should be applied in dependent areas 
and who should have the right to carry out that trusteeship, 
or, rather, who should have the duty of carrying out that 
trusteeship. All we can do now is to lay down the principle 
and lay down the lines along which that trusteeship prin- 
ciple must work. There must be the fullest possible de- 
velopment of all natural resources not to provide wealth 
for a few but the best possible standard of living for all. 


There must be no qualifications to this rule. I do not say 
that everyone should have the same real income. A South Sea 
Islander could not absorb at once the same standard of 
living as we have here to-day but I do say that we who 
already have a good standard of living should endeavour, 
rather than improve our own, to raise that of those on the 
lower levels. If we refuse to do so—the penalty will be 
another war, perhaps within another generation. 

There will always be, I know, that group which hides its 
selfishness under the cloak of “realism’”—who will decry this 
principle of trusteeship as academic and impracticable. But 
it is a principle which many men and women are already 
putting into very effective practice. Look, for a moment, 
at the case of a man from the country which I represent— 
New Zealand. I refer to Rewi Alley. He is, as many of 
you no doubt know, a New Zealander who, for the past 
fifteen years, has been head of the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives. Under his leadership, countless small workshops 
have been set up in the interior of China, working not for 
profit but on a cooperative basis. Not only are these work- 
shops maintaining today tens of thousands of Chinese refugee 
families—they are providing essential materials of war for 
the armies of Chiang Kai-shek. Alley is a straight forward 
New Zealander whose mind was filled with the horror of 
destruction in the last war in which he fought as a private 
in the New Zealand Division in France. He has been 
labouring ever since then at this work of construction and 
he has done this in China with no thought of personal mone- 
tary rewards—asking instead the satisfaction of seeing some- 
thing worthwhile created rather than destroyed. I believe 
that when this war ends, countless men of the mentality of 
Rewi Alley will pour out from the armed forces asking 
only for that type of work. They will provide the type 
of new director and educator who will come forward to 
build up in these countries of the Pacific that kind of ex- 
panding and developing civilisation which is not only de- 
sirable from the moral and physical standpoint, but which 
is essential if we are all to travel together along the road 
we have set our feet upon. It is essential if we are to di- 
vert the energies of mankind from finding expression in 
the struggle of one man against another—of one country 
against another—into a struggle of all men against nature 
for the purpose of securing a fuller and a better life. For 
that alone can entitle us to say with honesty that we are 
really Facing the New Pacific and not simply allowing the 
war to drift on and finish some day finding us unprepared 
to build any real civilisation from the ruins of the present. 


The Democratic Nations of Central-Eastern 
Europe 


PROBLEMS FACED BY CONQUERED NATIONS 


By DR. HENRYK STRASBURGER, Polish Minister of Finance 
Delivered at the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., November 16, 1942 


FEEL very happy to have the opportunity of addressing 

today the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science. I am sorry, however, not to be able to express 
myself freely in your language. 1 am quite sure that 
after this war English will become the most widely accepted 
international language. But, judging by my experience at 
the League of Nations, | think it is not the good English 
that you speak but rather the bad English that I speak that 
will really become the international language. 


We are gathered here today to discuss Central and East- 
ern Europe. Let us look at the map of Europe: between 
the two most powerful countries of that continent, between 
Germany and Russia, from the Baltic to the Adriatic and 
Aegean Sea stretches an irregular parallelogram. The Baltic 
Sea is its prolongation in the north, and its most southern 
outpost is the Island of Crete. 

This area lies in the very heart of Europe. If the term 
“Axis countries” were not politically discredited by the Ger- 
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man and Italian lust for conquest, it would be quite fair 
from the geographical aspect to use it to describe this area, 
dividing Western from Eastern Europe. 

The great Polish port of Danzig-Gdynia is its main link 
with the outside world in the north. In the south the area 
has access to the sea at Trieste, although this port is politi- 
cally Italian domination. Furthermore, Salonica on the 
Aegean Sea, and also perhaps Constanza on the Black Sea, 
should be mentioned as the main ports of the area. 

All the countries of the area have one common charac- 
teristic: on the one hand they are too small to establish 
autonomous and powerful states, which could withstand the 
continual pressure of their mighty neighbours, and on the 
other hand, being too large and having a strong national 
consciousness, they could not be subjugated by them. That 
is why their lot and their history have often been tragic. 
Sometimes they lost their political independence for shorter 
or longer periods of their history, and sometimes they sought 
safety in federation with other countries. 

These countries are simultaneously old and young,—old, 
because they possess long periods of often glorious history, 
and young, because their independence has only been regained 
recently in the X1Xth or XXth century. Greece was the 
first to recover her independence, between 1821 and 1829, 
but she had to go on fighting for it during the whole of the 
X1IXth century. Serbia, Bulgaria and Rumania were re- 
established by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Lithuania regained their independence after the 
great war, and it was confirmed by the Versailles Treaty, 
which also granted independence, for the first time, to 
Estonia and Latvia. 

Why did all these countries achieve their independence 
in the XIXth and XXth centuries? Because in the 
XIXth and the XXth century the ideas of freedom of 
the American and French revolutions became a reality and 
great masses of people attained full national consciousness, 
and would no more tolerate the rule of foreign monarchs 
or of a small group of people of foreign nationality. 

Thus the countries of Central-Eastern Europe are the 
children of freedom and democracy. Some people refer to 
this part of Europe as “Unknown Europe,” and actually it 
is an area which has been greatly neglected by Western 
Europe and America. Other people would like to call it 
“New Europe,” thus indicating that a great future awaits 
these countries. I should like to describe it as the “Bloc of 
Democratic Countries,” because its character is not decided 
by the political aspirations of any one group, but its very 
existence is conditional upon the principle of democracy, 
freedom and equality of all nations, as opposed to the spirit 
of conquest of the totalitarian nations. Without the right 
of nations to self-determination there is no real democracy. 

With the object of dominating Central-Eastern Europe 
politically and economically, the Germans sought to isolate it 
economically from other countries by attempts to establish a 
kind of economic monopoly for themselves there. In addition 
they tried to separate it by political and propaganda methods 
from the rest of Europe, by raising a kind of barrier between 
it and other countries. To this end Germany discredited the 
countries of Central-Eastern Europe in the eyes of Western 
Europe and America. In these countries, they succeeded 
in spreading untrue or exaggerated information and news. 
While they themselves prepared for war, they talked of the 
danger to peace of the “Balkan cockpit” or the “Polish 
Corridor.” Themselves wanting to exterminate other Euro- 
pean nations, they accused the Czechs and Poles of being 
intolerant towards their national minorities. Before setting 
to work on the systematic extermination of the Jewish na- 


tion they spread untrue or exaggerated stories of Jewish 
persecutions or pogroms. 

In consequence, the nations of Central-Eastern Europe, 
but especially those who are closer to Germany, began to 
realize their common danger and the necessity for joint 
defense against attempts on the part of Germany and her 
Italian ally. 

In the political, economic and even psychological structure 
of the nations we are discussing, there is yet another com- 
mon feature. There was a gap in their development as 
independent nations during the most important historical 
and economical period of the XI Xth century. This gap 
had to leave its mark on the character of these nations. 
They were unable to develop their state authorities, their 
institutions of national representation, their line of foreign 
policy soundly and gradually. The lack of a national in- 
dependent policy had its greatest effect on the economic 
development of these States. During the years when the 
great industrial revolution was being accomplished in other 
countries, these States did not exist. This mainly explains 
the unhealthy economic backwardness, the absence of in- 
dustry, the unsound proportion between the density of popu- 
lation and the state of economic husbandry and density of 
investment. Only a few areas in Central-Eastern Europe 
avoided this fate. 

The bloc of the Democratic Nations of Central-Eastern 
Europe will be organized in order to attain the common 
aims of the countries which compose it. The first of these 
aims is cooperation for preserving peace in Europe. The 
very basis of the Bloc and the tendencies of the countries 
which are its members, whether big or small, clearly reveal 
its defensive character. Each of these countries, taken 
separately, proved too weak to resist German aggression. By 
pooling their human resources, complementing their industry 
and aggregating their territory, they undoubtedly augment 
their strength for the defense of peace. However, the Bloc 
can only achieve results if it closely cooperates in the poli- 
tical and military sphere with other democratic countries 
which have the same end in view and in particular the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The second main aim of the Bloc will be a speedy and 
very substantial economic development of the countries com- 
posing the Bloc, as well as a rise in the standard of living 
of their inhabitants. By uniting among themselves, these 
various countries will undoubtedly be forwarding this task, 
because the economic systems of many of these countries are 
complementary and an increase to mutual trade is quite 
conceivable. They possess sufficient manpower, good work- 
ers and competent technicians, so far as these have not been 
destroyed by the Germans during the occupation. 

Assuming that some two thirds of the population lives by 
agriculture and the total population of the area amounts to 
some 115 million people, you can see at once that there are 
considerable possibilities of raising the consumption poten- 
tial. Equally with China, India and Soviet Russia, the 
Central-Eastern European area must be regarded as an 
important and to a large extent a new customer of the 
world markets. Although the consumers of this area are 
fewer in number than those of other countries I have men- 
tioned, they are on the other hand more mature to increase 
in their requirements. 

The third great task of our Bloc must be to free other 
continents from the pressure of immigrant population by 
retaining our peoples on their own soil, and finding for 
them adequate employment. 

In the States of the Bloc we want to develop those same 
principles of democracy and liberty which were the very 
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basis of their independence, and which are also cherished 
above all, in the United States. So I would like to stress 
that the fourth great task of the future Bloc of Democratic 
States must be to cultivate these principles. 

But I think that there should also be close collaboration 
among these nations in the field of immediate post-war re- 
lief and reconstruction and I should like to devote my 
further remarks to this important problem. 

From the statements made by responsible statesmen of 
the United Nations it is clear that the basis of post-war 
world reconstruction must be international solidarity. Inter- 
national solidarity means that every nation will regard the 
prosperity of every other nation as being in its own interest. 

The Inter-Allied Conference held in London at the St. 
James’ Palace on August 28th, 1941, which I had the 
honour to attend, laid it down in its resolutions dealing with 
post-war supplies to the occupied European countries that 
the plans of the respective Governments “‘should be coordi- 
nated in a spirit of inter-allied collaboration for the success- 
ful achievement of the common aims.” 

The most important task of the Inter-Allied Relief Com- 
mittee will undoubtedly be to supply the liberated European 
nations with food, urgently needed articles and medicines. 
In this respect the task will not be very different from that 
after the last war. But this time more importance must be 
attached to other problems, every effort must be made to 
reopen or keep going all centres of production, in order 
that from the beginning the people may have not only bread, 
but work. The wheels of the production machine must not 
be halted for a moment. The chief care of the various 
Governments, even during the period of demobilization, 
must be to ensure employment. In order to meet this re- 
quirement it will be necessary to supply not only bread, 
clothing and shoes, but also all the requisite industrial raw 
materials, and in addition a plan must be worked out for 
maintaining production during the immediate post-armistice 
period, 

‘The question arises, —what should be the attitude of the 
Allies towards feeding Germany. Should the work of the 
Relief Committee be extended to her also? It seems to me 
that the duty of feeding the people cannot leave Germany 
out of account. But it must not be forgotten that as regards 
food Germany herself is discriminating between her own 
people and the people of countries she has overrun. After 
the war the Germans will physiologically be in a much 
better condition than the inhabitants of countries now oc- 
cupied by them. The daily food ration for a German now 
represents about 2,500 calories, while the daily food ration 
for Poles in Warsaw at the end of 1941 amounted to 981 
calories, and for Jews to only 260 calories. Peoples of the 
occupied countries, who have suffered so much, would not 
stand for any further privileged treatment for Germans. 
In the event of a shortage of supplies, the German rations 
would have to be smaller to compensate for what is happen- 
ing during the war. Also, large reserve stocks have been 
accumulated and concealed in Germany, and there are no 
such stocks in other countries. Elsewhere it is necessary to 
take the figures for pre-war imports and consumption, but 
it would be completely false to apply such a method to 
Germany. Germany was arming for many years before the 
war, and this entailed a considerable increase in her import 
figures and home consumption. 

As regards employment and the restarting of industry, 
public works will also play an important part. They are the 
easiest means of employing the largest possible number of 
people with the smallest investment of capital. The part 
that can be played by public works is especially important 
in countries suffering from lack of capital and with inade- 


quately developed land and water transport, as is the case of 
the States of Central-Eastern Europe. 

Allied to the question of employment is another great 
post-war problem, —that of controlling the movements of 
peoples. Never before in history has this problem been on 
such a vast scale. 

It is surely not an exaggeration to say that after this war 
tens of millions of people will try to return as quickly as 
possible to their old homes. This creates a complex of 
problems of great intricacy, as essential transport will be 
lacking. The control of these migrations, the preparation 
of suitable camps, food, help and employment will be a task 
to tax the resources of the European Governments and inter- 
national organizations to the utmost. Undoubtedly part of 
the migration movement will evade al! control and will be 
of a spontaneous character. Nothing will be able to restrain 
the elemental mass movements of these people. 

The movements of population in Europe will present one 
of the most formidable problems which the United Nations 
will have to deal with. 

This vast movement of peoples is only one of the tasks 
which awaits Europe and the whole world in the sphere of 
transport after the war. The supply of food and raw 
materials is also essentially a problem of transport. Ship- 
ment of food and raw materials to Europe will call for an 
enormous amount of tonnage. The Office of the Inter-Allied 
Committee has already estimated the tonnage capacity that 
will be required. The priority of shipments must also be 
determined. There seems to be no general agreement that 
a world shipping pool will have to be created and all allo- 
cation made through it. 

In this war, various other phenomena, not unknown from 
previous experience, none the less differ from the past by 
reason of their enormous dimensions. —The number of troops 
engaged, the technique of equipment and armament, the 
economic and legal consequences of war, —for instance: the 
shift in the character of agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, the scale of the movements of population, the changes 
of juridicial property relationships, —all this exceeds every 
known fact and figure of the past. Stupendous changes have 
taken place in Europe as regards property and ownership 
rights. These have arisen from a number of causes. Some 
are purely military and were brought in order to increase 
industrial and agricultural production. Moveable property, 
such as machinery and production plants, has been trans- 
ferred from one establishment or property to another to 
meet economic requirements of Germany. 

Further changes in juridical property relationships have 
been effected for national or racial reasons. Jewish property 
has been confiscated everywhere. Real and personal estate 
has been taken without compensation, whether Polish real 
estate in Poznania or French real estate in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Certain industrial establishments have been handed 
over to great German concerns as their property, without 
any compensation to the owners. 

To put right again all these arbitrary abuses it will be 
necessary to establish detailed norms and a special procedure. 
Justice would seem to demand the restitution of all property 
rights to original pre-war status. But in many cases it will 
be necessary to deviate from this just standard. In some 
cases it will not be possible to make such a restitution at all. 
Social considerations must also be taken into account. 

After the cessation of hostilities, special care will be 
needed, at least in certain European countries, to restore the 
ruined human element. This problem has so far attracted 
little attention. Apart from losses resulting from direct 
war operations, the intentional and brutal extermination 
of the educated classes calls for special consideration. It 
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affects many countries, but especially Poland. It is not only 
quantitative human losses that count, —the qualitative ones 
are even more important. 

Furthermore, the physical and moral condition of the 
peoples of Europe after the war has to be viewed with deep 
concern. The Germans have done their utmost to deprave 
the people, more especially the youth, and to inculcate sub- 
versive Nazi ideas in them. 

Yet, the psychological and moral condition of the people, 
especially the youth, in Germany itself, gives cause for even 
more alarm. In Great Britain people are still discussing the 
question of good and bad Germans. There are some, headed 
by Lord Vansitart, who declare that the whole German 
nation has been led astray; others maintain that they have 
known good Germans and had friends among them. The 
controversy is really confined to the view to be taken of 
the older generation of Germans, from the age of 35 up- 
wards. For, so far as the youth are concerned, there is no 
doubt that they have all been morally and intellectually 
depraved by the National-Socialis system. Everybody is 
agreed that there are no good Germans among the younger 
generation. And yet, it is with them that we must be chiefly 
concerned, for they are the element responsible for the future 
of Germany. The great lesson that the German nation must 
learn is that it has met with disaster because of the lust of 
conquest and lack of moral principles displayed by its leaders. 
That lesson must be taught them. It will be in the interest 
of the world and of the German nation itself that the Ger- 

































mans should be made to realize and suffer all the conse- 
quences of the crimes they have committed. 

In this address, which to my patient audience may seem 
already very long, I have tried to summarize the main prob- 
lems Europe will face after the cessation of hostilities. No 
doubt these problems are varied and highly complicated. 
They are not restricted to the question of post-war supplies 
of food stuffs and medical goods, but concern all the prob- 
lems of civilized life. Owing to the special conditions 
created by the long period of German occupation of the 
European continent, the short-term problems of Europe dif- 
fer considerably from the short-term problems of America. 
On the other hand, reconstruction of the continent of Europe 
can well be considered as part of the American plan for 
world reconstruction. I believe that in spite of all her dif- 
ficulties and misfortunes Europe is still indispensable to 
America’s development and prosperity. Just as today no- 
body can escape war, so tomorrow nobody will be able to 
escape the consequences of a bad peace. Prosperity and ad- 
versities have become indivisible. That is why the peoples 
of Europe knew fresh hope when on January 6th President 
Roosevelt brought tidings of great joy to all mankind.* “I 
know—he said—that I speak for the American people, and 
I have good reason to believe I speak also for all other peoples 
who fight with us, when I say that this time we are deter- 
mined not only to win the war, but also to maintain the 
security of the peace that will follow.” 

* Vital Speeches, January 15, 1942, Vol. 8, No. 7. 


A New Approach to Peace 


AVOID THE WHIRLPOOL OF INTRIGUE 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered before the Executive Club of Chicago, December 16, 1942 


deal about war of late, and that it might be a relief 

to you to hear something about peace. Along about 
the first of May Mr. Gibson and I sent to the publishers a 
book which amongst other things proposed a tentative step 
in the solution of post-war problems that might be taken be- 
fore the victory of the United Nations. 

That idea found some favorable support from leaders 
throughout several countries. My purpose tonight is to 
expand this plan into a more definite form and to indicate 
something of the importance which I believe it has. 

The idea was that the United Nations should at once 
agree upon such machinery for peace-making as will avoid 
delay in resumption of economic and political life among the 
nations when the firing ceases and will also give time for 
cooling off and deliberate action and public participation in 
the major problems of making a lasting peace. 

The Western world has seen these gigantic explosions of 
revolution and tumult and world war before. And when 
the killing ceased men have met together, resolute upon 
making a lasting peace. But always invisible forces have 
also sat at the peace table for good and evil. 

The degenerations and the emotions of the world in many 
ways reach their most destructive point immediately after 
firing ceases. And peacemakers are at their most disad- 
vantageous moment for rebuilding the world. 


’ dea committee suggested that you’ve heard a good 


Saw Harte, FEAR, REVENGE 


At the end of the last war we had an armistice which 
lasted for nine long months. And during that time a thou- 


sand diplomats of forty nations, in daily sessions, wrangled 
and struggled to settle the gigantic problems which had 
been loosened upon the world. And after that there was 
a long period of uncertainty in the ratification of the treaty. 

My immediate job during that conference was with the 
gaunt realities of hunger and pestilence, which threatened 
to destroy the very foundations upon which peace must be 
built. 

But that job brought me into hourly contact with the 
long struggle to rebuild peace and order—and its defeat. 
Daily I witnessed the age-old forces of nationalism, im- 
perialism and militarism acting under the direction of subtle 
diplomacy. I saw the rise of selfish interests, the clash of 
ideals, personalities and of ambitions of men. And hate, 
fear and revenge also sat at those tables. 

The very bringing together of all these interests intensi- 
fied the conflicts and generated new ones. It created a 
hundred nests of intrigue. The attempt to solve a hundred 
problems at once made infinite opportunity for dark corner 
operations in trade and combinations. The whole world 
pressed for haste lest the foundations of order should crumble 
altogether. 

I saw the conference degenerate into a gigantic struggle 
for power. Gradually the spiritual forces of idealism and of 
justice were driven back by the forces of destruction. The 
peacemaking was, in the end, swept down the terrible stream 
of intrigue, power politics and conflict. It was wrecked in 
the whirlpool of destructive compromise and upon the rocks 
of selfish interest and emotional action. 
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Says Peace Was “IMPOSED” 


It was to be a peacemaking open to the world and sub- 
ject to the check of public cpinion. It was to be a “‘nego- 
tiated” peace. All that pretense was soon forgotten. It 
became an “imposed peace” by the powerful. 

The economic clock of the world was slowed down dur- 
ing the long delayed conclusions. Instead of releasing the 
forces of recovery, the armistice was a period of social, po- 
litical and economic degeneration. And that just at the 
time when the hope of men for the future had risen high. 

And all this must not be blamed upon the individuals who 
led that Peace Conference. There were many able and 
heroic men there. But they were overwhelmed not only 
by the forces evolved in the conference but by the emotional 
tides and demands from home. President Wilson and many 
other leaders deserve credit, not criticism, for the fight they 
made there. 

When victory comes after this war, we must jointly with 
our Allies again try to lead the world to the promised land 
across this terrible maelstrom of conflicting forces. If we 
are to have lasting peace, it will be by cooperation with 
them in finding it and making it secure. 


Warns or New CLASHES 

It does not take a prophet to anticipate that these con- 
flicting forces will again be in motion the instant hostilities 
cease in this war. And from the outlook of today we are 
likely to encounter this stream of malevolent conflict in 
Europe a year before we see the same spectacle in Asia. 

The Atlantic Charter promises self-determination and re- 
stored sovereignty to all nations. And again there will be 
a thousand diplomats of forty or fifty nations involved in 
peacemaking. Under these promises the liberated peoples 
will no doubt again instantly set up their own governments 
the day after firing ceases. In the enemy countries, the de- 
feated leaders and governments will be overthrown. Revo- 
lution will march and new men will come into the as- 
cendancy. 

Every realist knows that the dynamic forces of national- 
ism, of economic interest, of ideologies, of militarism, of im- 
perialism, of fear, hate, revenge and personal ambition have 
not died out in the world. They will clash again. They 
will heunt the halls of peacemaking. But 1 believe the 
will to peace will be more resolute this time. It must be. 


GROWING FAMINE FORESEEN 

And the world will again clamor for haste. The trans- 
portation systems, industries and agriculture of all Europe 
will be damaged or ruined. There is already a shortage of 
food, which amounts to famine among 180,000,000 of the 
people. It will extend to 500,000,000. These nations will 
be without credit or raw materials. Turning the mass-pro- 
duction swords of total war into mass-production plow- 
shares is no idle metaphor. 

And the Allied world will itself also be disrupted by 
the shock of reversing gears from war to peace. And our 
peoples will be war weary and distracted by the new miseries 
of post-war. 

If we are not again to see the tragedy of Versailles, we 
must have a new approach to the whole method and process 
of peacemaking. We must avoid the whirlpools and rocks 
upon which that conference was wrecked. And the recovery 
of the world must not be dangerously delayed again. 


Two Prosiems PREDICTED 
There are two separate problems here. The one is the 
method or the machinery by which we make peace and the 
other is the settlement of the problems of peace themselves. 
Our first necessity is to provide a stage for peacemaking that 


will favor the spiritual forces—good-will and idealism 
rather than old-time diplomacy. We must prevent nests 
of intrigue that can again do evil. And we must take time 
to solve these problems. 

Now the essence of the proposal that I have made is 
that we have no armistice, no general peace conference, such 
as Versailles—that we set the peacemaking in two stages. 
The first to be an instant “conditional peace” that will turn 
the world toward political and economic and spiritual re- 
covery without the delays of last time. And then that the 
world should take time to cool off and work out one by one 
and separately the solutions of lasting peace. 

To do this the United Nations would need to agree in 
advance to the terms of a conditional peace and to a subse- 
quent program. They will need to impose the conditional 
peace and enforce it. Enforcement will not be difficult for 
immediately at the victory the enemy will obviously be 
required to surrender his arms. The Allies will possess the 
only remaining military force. And in fact even a small 
air force could impose conditional peace and the subsequent 
program. 

The declaration of conditional peace should embrace a 
minimum of 


1. The total disarmament of the enemy. 

2. The designation of provisional boundaries to nations. 

3. The machinery for repatriation of prisoners and 
civilians driven from their homes and 

4. The removal of the economic blockades the instant that 
the enemy has handed over his arms and 

5. The immediate organization to relieve famine and com- 
bat pestilence and aid in reconstruction. Otherwise there 
will be anarchy and no peace and 

6. The provisional restoration of all commercial treaties 
that trade may begin again. 


With those minimums the world could move forward. 

There will be a host of gigantic problems to be solved 
afterward. There must be machinery for the preservation 
of peace. There are the problems of world disarmament 
and of long-view international economic relations. There 
are the problems of disposing of enemy countries, and of the 
government of backward nations, solutions of Europe’s ir- 
redentas and federations of weaker States. 

There will be questions of reparations and of inter- 
governmental debts, the punishment of criminal action and 
many other measures. And they must be so solved that 
the dynamic forces of evil in the world which always make 
for war are extinguished this time and the forces of peace 
given strength and an opportunity. 

Many of these problems must have time for deliberation. 
Others must have time for the cooling of war revenge and 
hatreds. Many of them must have time for the development 
of world opinion and the adherence of people. And they 
should be separated from each other for solution and they 
should this time be solved on their separate merits. 

Some of them might be dealt with before the war ends and 
included in the conditional peace. 

As a practical fact all of these separate questions will 
need at the start to be dealt with bv separate commissions 
representing the dominant nations. They would be so dealt 
with in that same way if we had a general conference like 
Versailles. There is no particular reason for them to all 
stick in one place and trade between each other. And, there- 
fore, the plan proposed is to appoint these commissions as 
parts of the conditional peace. And after each of the prob- 
lems has been separately examined and reported and ne- 
gotiated, then the principal governments should act. 

Now some will say that this is requiring nations to sign on 
the dotted line, that that is imposed peace and that it is 
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not negotiation. As a matter of fact, the peace terms were 
imposed on the enemy last time—there is probably no other 
way to make peace with them, and much of them [the terms] 
were indirectly imposed on the liberated nations as well. 

But they were only imposed after the world had had in- 
famous demoralization and its wounds infinitely lacerated. 
At least, this plan provides a chance for much more ade- 
quate examination of the views and the rights of all nations 
than the process at Versailles. 

And the conclusion of these commissions can be open to 
expression of public opinion. There can be time for debate. 

Even if somebody possessed an absolute and perfect for- 
mula for these gigantic problems, say, of disarmament, or 
economic relations or preserving peace, no such settlement 
could endure unless it were accepted by at least the demo- 
cratic peoples themselves. And if they are badly formulated 
they will be upset at the ballot box. 

And I may add that for America no agreement is binding 
until it has been ratified by the people’s representatives. 
If this is a people’s war, it must be a people’s peace. 


Woutp Omri AN ARMISTICE 


Again, I may repeat, this plan proposes to leave cut an 
armistice altogether and to substitute a preliminary declared 
peace to be followed by a cooling-off and a deliberative period 
for the major questions. It proposes to avoid the nests of 
intrigue and this opportunity for selfish jockeying of a 
general peace conference. It proposes to separate the prob- 
lems for settlement and to avoid the trading between 
them. 

Such a conditional peace and the machinery to be set up 
are not difficult to formulate nor should they be difficult to 
agree upon among the United Nations, nor difficult to en- 
force. 

It would speed the recovery of the world. And _ in- 
cidentally, it would greatly lessen the amount of financial 
aid necessary for food and reconstruction, for with the quick 
resumption of production and trade the world could more 
quickly help itself. 

In suggesting the adoption of such a plan for the ma- 
chinery of peace-making I know it must be hammered out 
upon the anvil of debate. No man can claim finality in 
perfection in such problems as these. 

And it’s a favorable and an important sign that there is 
today active debate on the problems of peace throughout 
the whole Allied world. That is evidenced by the activity 
of hundreds of organizations, by thousands of meetings, dis- 
cussions, by millions of pamphlets and by scores of books. 

And I have noticed no such discussion in the Axis world. 

Out of these discussions in America there are certain prop- 
ositions upon which I think there is now fairly general 
acceptance. And they indicate the certain progress and 
unity of thought on the discussion. They certainly indicate 
a resolution to gain a real peace this time. 


LASTING PEACE AS OBJECTIVE 
Those accepted ideas are mainly: 


1. The major purpose of this unutterable sacrifice, suffer- 
ing and death is to win a lasting peace for mankind, and 
that we are resolute that this time we must make a peace 
which assures freedom among men. And 

2. Lasting peace cannot be attained unless there be co- 
operation between nations to maintain it. And 

3. There must be definite machinery for that purpose. 

4. We must have just as effective a preparedness for 
peace as for war. Part of the failure to win the peace last 
time was because we listened to the slogan of “Win the 
war first and discuss peace afterwards.” And 


5. The foundation of preparedness lies simply in public 
discussion. It lies in examination of the causes of failure the 
last time. It lies in the advancement of new ideas and the 
hammering them out on this anvil of debate. And public 
discussion is not only the basis of preparedness in peacemak- 
ing but it is vital if there is to be intelligent public sup- 
port in the settlements that are made. That even this list 
of propositions are so generally accepted today is evidence 
of progress in preparedness from nation-wide discussion. 

Now much of the discussion of peace, however, also con- 
sists of statements or declarations of ideals and the picture 
of a better world. They present aspirations and hopes and 
promises. Such statements are not to be discouraged. But 
we cannot fly to the realms of peace on the wing of phrases 
and oratory. 

The development of one specific, intelligent step that leads 
to peace is more important than a thousand orations on the 
joys of the world to come. Idealism must have a balance 
wheel of realism—that is, if the day’s work is to be done. 

We cannot ignore the wickedness of the human animal 
and the wickedness of some dynamic forces. Our ideals 
and our aspirations are the compass by which we lay out 
the road to human progress. But that road must be paved 
with hard, realistic thoughts and realistic action and prepa- 
ration if we are to go anywhere. 

The Declaration of Independence was an expression of 
aims and purposes and direction. But the Constitution was 
the embankment and the pavement of the road to free men. 
The Declaration came from the yearning of the human heart. 
And the Constitution came from the heads of realistic men 
cooperating with each other. 

It was easy to compose the Declaration; it was infinitely 
more difficult to build unity and find lasting freedom through 
the Constitution. 

Settlements that bring lasting peace and freedom to men 
can come only the same hard road. And we, like the Fathers 
must distill much of these hard practical ideas from human 
experience. And I would make an observation on the general 
discussion of peace problems now in progress. There are 
many Americans who believed America could contribute 
more greatly to lasting peace if she kept out of this war. 

That die, however, was cast at Pearl Harbor. If we are 
to attain lasting peace now we must win this war with un- 
doubted victory. And if we win the peace we will have to 
have unity—and it doesn’t make for unity to call names, 
for that is not the process of peacemaking. 

The Sermon on the Mount said: 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they are the Children 
of God.” 

I believe that. But some of those that debate peace act 
as if they were the children of somebody else! 

And in conclusion let me observe that this is not the 
first time the Western World has experienced these long 
periods of general wars and disorder. From them new 
shapes of civilization and new forms of nations have emerged. 
Civilization has taken on new impulses and new directions. 

We must expect new forms and new directions from the 
gigantic explosion that began in 1914. No one can pretend 
to see these shapes clearly, but even if we are emerging into 
another era of civilization, then also we will need peace. 

In the making of that peace will come a fleeting chance 
for leaders of mankind to bind the wounds, to restore faith 
and to bring new hope to the world. 

And this time the methods and the foundations of peace 
must be so wrought that the destructive forces shall be 
controlled, or again the structures which we may erect to 
preserve peace will fail. : 

I thank you. 
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Let It Be Victory, Not Armistice 


THE NEED FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


By STEPHEN F. CHADWICK, Former National Commander of the American Legion 
Delivered before Seattle Rotary Club, November 11, 1942 


HE privilege of appearing before your membership is 

one that I always prize, for here I feel that I have an 

audience of men who have distinguished themselves in 
the competition which is life and who yet have never been 
so concerned with their own affairs that they could not put 
the welfare of their fellow men, the safety and security of 
country, about their personal or business affairs. 

Armistice Day has been variously considered. The most 
unfortunate thing about it is that by too many it was ac- 
cepted as a Victory Day, a day of celebration and rejoicing 
by service men and by a nation who unthinkingly accepted 
as a fact that they had participated in and had won “the 
war to end war.” 

Had greater heed been given to the dictionary, to the 
rules of land warfare, to the international conventions, many 
mistakes of our past might never have happened, for the 
armistice of 1918 was after all but an armistice. 

From the French “solstice,” meaning “after,” and the 
Latin “arma,” meaning “arms,” plus “stare,” from “statum,” 
to ‘stand still,” all of which combined to mean in 1917-18 
just what it means today, it was but “a brief cessation of 
arms by convention, a temporary suspension of hostilities by 
agreement, a truce.” 

Why it was ever exalted, why it was ever celebrated, since 
the foregoing has always been its meaning, becomes a ques- 
tion. It is my hope that when the time comes for consulta- 
tion with reference to the terms of the peace to follow this 
war, that the word ‘‘armistice’” may never again be revived. 

This, by the election of our enemies, is to be a war of 
extermination, and by the will of the free people of the 
United Nations is to be a war in which our enemies can 
come forward only in complete surrender. The day to be 
celebrated after this war must be Victory Day, not Armistice 
Day. 

It was my custom for a period of more than 20 years, in 
discussing Armistice Day, to tell of a generation which had 
been taken from the length and breadth of America, had 
been whipped into a competent fighting force and had been 
dispatched from America, an America which for 140 years 
had been concerned primarily only with the occupation and 
development of its vast unoccupied and undeveloped territory ; 
a generation that had then been sent in the army and navy 
to the far corners of the earth; Americans in England and 
France and in the army of occupation in Germany; Amer- 
icans in Murmansk, in Siberia, in China and the Philippines; 
men of our navy visiting the ports of the world, touching 
South America and Africa; a generation that returned to 
America with thoughts of America’s place and position in 


world affairs, a group who organized themselves to counsel 


America for its security and safety in an endeavor to keep 
faith with those of that generation who died that the sur- 


-vivors might live, a group who organized to see to it that 


a grateful nation provided for the maimed and disabled of 
the struggle, and a group who, knowing that the spirit of 
the Hun had not been conquered, knowing the underlying 
ambition of the Japanese who then were allied with us, felt a 
responsibility to the youth of America that it should be 
prepared for the inevitable day in history when the ideologies 
of freedom and democracy should again be locked in mortal 
combat with the ideologies of racial destiny and the domi- 
nance of force. 


There were those who knew that a mistake was being 
made in the two conferences of the nations held for the 
limitation of armament, who in the exclusion of cruisers and 
submarines and aircraft carriers from the material covered 
by the substance of the treaties, saw the danger which lay 
ahead and the shape of things to come. 

I cannot avoid thinking over the days of America’s 
dwindling army, of the dissipation of its accumulated war 
materials, of the attitude assumed by sincere but unthinking 
mothers’ groups, yes, of the attitude assumed by men from 
whom better might have been expected. 

No mother’s son was ever again to fight over seas— 
America by precept and example was to bring to a world 
in which war never ceased the day of the millennium. No 
American officer, reserve or active, in uniform, was per- 
mitted to address assemblies in our high schools to call the 
attention of youth to that which the service men had fought 
for as an obligation owed to youth by a nation which might 
some day call that youth to arms, the existence of Citizens 
Military Training Camps. 

I recall vividly the argument before the Board of Regents 
of our University of Washington where one who is at 
present a member of our School Board led the argument in 
favor of the abolition of military training while some of 
us who had served over seas told that same Board of Re- 
gents that we had lived through a day when we thanked 
God for the modicum of military training which had been 
given us in connection with our higher education. 

I recall the remark of our then adversary that if military 
training were continued in the University of Washington 
his son would never be permitted to matriculate in that 
school! 

I wonder, as his son must by this time have been called 
to serve his country in arms, as his son must today regret 
the fact that he has not a greater knowledge of his own 
defense in arms, if that man recalls that day, as he should 
recall it, with regret. 

Oh, there were storm clouds even in those days and those 
who had the prescience to know and understand them sought 
an audience, but the Billy Mitchells, the Rickenbackers, and 
others of that day and time were unheeded. Yes, as in the 
case of General Mitchell, driven from the councils of the 
national security, broken in heart, martyred. 

Statesmanship in the sense that it recognized America’s 
position and destiny and the responsibilities which went with 
it, was almost forgotten, and then came the time when 
Japan in utter disregard of international agreement, moved 
into Manchukuo and on into China, spreading rapine and 
murder upon a defenseless people, a peace-loving people. 

Mussolini stepped forth as the international bully and 
with machine guns in the hands of troops that have never 
been able to stand up against an equal power, mowed down 
in ruthlessness the spear-carrying Ethiopians. 

In the instance of Manchukuo we as a people spoke, but 
the spirit of appeasement was in the air and we found no 
nation willing to join us in vigorous action, if we had been 
capable of vigorous action at that time, which we were not. 

In the instance of Ethiopia again the American citizens of 
Harlem could pass resolutions but the inability of the so- 
called free nations to move effectively again made appease- 
ment the way of least resistance. 
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Had we in our stalling for time had the courage or had 
it been politically expedient to adopt a policy of universal 
military service and to train and equip a fighting force, a 
sorry day in history might have been avoided. 

And then after Austria came Munich, and the appeasing 
diplomats said “We will have peace in our time.” One 
realist apparently saw through the situation and I sometimes 
think the more I read of Munich and its aftermath, that 
Litvinoff is the greatest diplomat of our time, stalling for 
time but yet preparing for the inevitable, Russia entered into 
a pact with Germany, a pact which permitted her to at least 
meet Germany half way in Poland, and yet gain more time. 

In the meantime in this nation, though many of us saw 
the inevitability of our participation in the ultimate struggle, 
we continued with appeasement, closed our eyes to what 
was going on in our own community and in the Orient, took 
up a collection for medical supplies for China while our 
waterfront was busy with ships carrying scrap iron and 
copper and high test gasoline to Japan; and with regard 
to Germany we refused to believe the full implications of 
the new German Bible, Mein Kampf. 

The pattern for progress was there for us in black and 
white and yet there were those who in the face of his racial 
persecutions, his forced mass migrations, sat by and said 
“perhaps it is just what the propagandists would have us be- 
lieve, a racial struggle against what Hitler describes as a 
‘non-assimilable’ element.” 

We were told that our defense was at the Rhine, and as 
others were driven from there, as the Maginot Line failed, 
as Dunkerque followed, our defense was at the Channel, 
and then our defense was in the battle of the Atlantic. 

In the meantime we approached the problem of our re- 
armament hesitatingly, haltingly, seemingly giving first 
thought to political implications rather than to military con- 
siderations. Given more than two years to develop a stock 
pile of essential war materials such as rubber, tin, quinine, 
camphor, fats and oils, we continued with diplomatic con- 
versations. 

Nine-tenths of our population, looking with the eyes of 
Washington, saw only the European struggle, the situation 
in the Orient seemed of little concern. Though leading 
correspondents tell us that they endeavored in every way 
possible to advise America as to what was going on, we were 
content to believe that China would ultimately absorb the 
Japanese. Nomura and Kurusu sat with Mr. Hull, and a 
Sunday morning dawned in Hawaii. 

While watching the devil’s right hand, we forgot to watch 
the left. Our fleet was divided; what there was at Pearl 
Harbor was concentrated. Enemy agents, unapprehended 
and undisturbed, had given to the attacking force the exact 
location of every military target. Men whom we had been 
told were so physically constituted that they could not fly 
planes, who were incapable of making planes that would 
properly function, who were incapable of shooting straight, 
delivered a hay-maker, and the rest of it is the news of 
the day in which we live. 

While the ex-service men of the first phase of the World 
War had been endeavoring to rouse the citizenry to confi- 
dence in itself, a confidence in which the individual would 
have some assurance that he could properly perform his duties 
of citizenship under arms, America had been slipping into 
a system of paternalism. People no longer had to be self- 
reliant, there was no necessity to be thrifty, to save or plan 
for the rainy day, to be ready for the holocaust which may 
hit the individual at any time. Such was the appeal of the 
politicians. 

The starry-eyed boys occupied the chairs in high places. 
Having no confidence in the ability of people to plan for 
themselves they arrogated to themselves alone the ability to 


plan. In a world starving for the very bread of life, they 
inaugurated a program to destroy that bread. 

In a world dying for the need of a nation strong enough 
to be determinative in the cause of right we dissipated our 
substance. Some who remembered the lesson learned from 
Pershing in that other phase of the war besought the people 
and the government to rearm, prepare, to be ready to strike 
in our own name and right and might. When it was sug- 
gested to General Pershing that he brigade his troops with 
those of our Allies, he held out in the bitterest struggle of 
his life for an American army, an American sector, a place 
where under the American flag, which all Americans under- 
stand, America could be determinative in her own right and 
when he won this struggle the first phase of the World War 
was soon ended. It was the American army in the Meuse- 
Argonne that proved the irresistible force which the Kaiser 
could not withstand. 

And now we are fighting a war to carry out the second 
great principle for which Pershing contended, and that is 
there must be no peace by Armistice, there must be no op- 
portunity for the enemy to rebuild, the peace must be one of 
absolute surrender; the terms of this peace must be written 
in Berlin and Tokio. 

Can it be done? It can and will be done when the leaders 
of our war effort acknowledge the ability of the American 
people to think with their own heads and act with their 
own strength. 

Some of you may have heard a local radio program de- 
scribing the insufferable hurdles which business must sur- 
mount in order to produce and distribute even essential war 
materials. Those of our Chamber of Commerce charged 
with the responsibility of organizing local manufacturers 
and bringing them in touch with war contracts must toler- 
antly, patiently untie the knots and unravel the red tape. 
With one fell swoop Washington could eliminate much of it. 

But, here we are, the modern Gulliver of the nations, en- 
meshed in a web of our own weaving, frustrated as we thrash 
and fume, impotent to do that which we know we could 
accomplish were our hands released. 

In spite of a situation which through taxation would seem 
to have bled this community white, we, the people of Seattle 
in the last few weeks have over-subscribed a war chest 
of gigantic proportions. The drive was organized under 
local leadership and was executed by the same type of Amer- 
ican who, given the chance to take pride in himself, will win 
this war wherever chance and fate may take him. 

To Washington on this Armistice Day, we can say “give 
us the facts, we have ever been our strongest after the full 
appreciation of our darkest hours.” 

George Washington emerged from the despair of Valley 
Forge to win our independence; the people rose after a full 
knowledge of the defeat at Bull Run. We can rebuild the 
faster when facts such as those which should be authorita- 
tively stated from Pearl Harbor or the Solomons are known 
to every man, woman and child in America. 

I do not deny the immediate military necessity of with- 
holding for a time specific information but problems atten- 
dant upon labor strife and cessation of work, hysteria in 
connection with rationing, can only be dissipated when the 
people know the facts and accept the so-called sacrifice as 
their duty, and in connection with that word “sacrifice,” and 
I say “so-called” for I for one agree with a statement made 
by General Ben Lear to the American Legion Convention 
that except you have a member of the armed forces of the 
combat troops in your immediate family, you had better re- 
serve that word “sacrifice” for use by those who fully under- 
stand its meaning. 

What he said on that occasion cannot be too often re- 
peated. I close with a quotation, a little long but I would 
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sear every word of it into an imperishable memory, for 
what boots it to keep faith with the dead, if we fail to 
keep faith with the living. 

“You can do much for us—for these young men whose 
losses will be many times as great as those you experienced 
—if in every community in America you tell them this. 
Tell them that except for those whose loved ones are 
serving among combat units they should never mention 
the word sacrifice. If these men of ours keep war away 
from our shores, our people will never learn what the word 
sacrifice means, no matter how many bandages they roll 
or bonds they buy. Whatever their taxes, their gas and 
tire rationing, and the petty little things they may have 
to do without—they will have secure homes to return to 

. they will wear warm clothes; they will enjoy their 
usual comforts, far greater comforts than their grand- 
fathers ever enjoyed; they will have plenty to eat; they 
will enjoy the movies and soft drinks and juke boxes, their 
newspapers, radios, social whirl, bridge games, swimming 
pools, golf courses and benefits for Army and Navy Relief. 

“But over desert wastes and in jungle depths, in the 
frozen north and in tropical climes, our combat soldiers 
will be fighting. They will know hunger and thirst and 
squalor. They will fight lost battles against hopeless 
odds—-some of them—and yet go on, fighting to the end. 
They will see the ugly sights of war and feel its terrible 
furies. They will become acquainted with endless fatigue 
and dreary days and nights. They will bury their dead, 
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bind the wounds of comrades and take last messages from 
dying friends. Toil, exertion, danger, death and boredom 
will be their lot; and over thousands of miles of distance 
they will ever be thinking of home, of this fair land that 
needs to ennoble itself that it may be worthy of such sons. 

“These are your men—the salt of the earth, the finest of 
the breed—the men who will keep war away from Amer- 
ican homes, so that you may never hear, where freedom 
walks today, the ominous, terrible tramp of enemy boots, 
or witness the horrible sight of local traitors elevated to 
positions over you. 

“A united nation, soberly, ardently, faithfully, un- 
selfishly, doing its work cannot ask too much of these men. 
You cannot do too much for them.” 


Words—yes words—unless they be accepted as the hard 
and bitter truth. This is no pollyanna war, it cannot pro- 
ceed as an exalted WPA project. The men out there are 
your sons. Given the chance by our leaders to perform the 
necessary tasks on the home front—the chance combined 
with the inspiration of a government devoted to its essential 
war tasks, and suspending for the duration its socialistic 
experimentation, a government working as hard at the task of 
winning the war as the people are willing to work—ration- 
ing, if you please, its social agencies, its harassments of 
business and enterprise,—we will again show the world what 
free men can do. We will again demonstrate that slave 
labor and forced service cannot stand up to free labor and 
the willing service of informed and intelligent free men. 


of France 


HUMILIATION TURNS TO GLORY 


By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK, News Commentator 
Broadcast over N.B.C., November 27, 1942 


HAT happened today in France, will, I think, live 
as long as there are human minds left to remember, 
s one of the bravest and surely, as the most gallant 
deed in modern history. Toulon, where the French fleet 
lay, and waited so long for its hour of destiny—is a quiet 
town. ‘The shutters of its neat, grey-white little buildings 
are often drawn during the long and drowzy hours of the 
Mediterranean afternoon. The port, and the people of the 
port, turn their backs on the main highway by which fashion- 
able travellers drive to those more famous resort centers, 
tarther on to the East, along the Riviera coast. And Toulon 
does not regret their passage. On the water-front, the sleepy 
promenade is hard and grassless earth, spaced by those plane 
trees which are the signature of France. But the old sailors 
on pension, who sit on the benches that look to the sea, and 
the young children in their blue pinafores and black aprons 
who play near them—in the shadow of a big blue and white 
sign which says “Be Good to Animals,” have the sun of 
the azure coast for company—and they ask for little more. 
Inland, in the valleys between the nearby hills, are the fields 
of narcissus and of roses—which supply the perfume makers 
of the town of Grasse. Beyond—somehow apart from Tou- 
lon itself, is the great naval port; a vast clanging basin of 
moles, and reaching cranes, and of great grey warships— 
which were the pride of France. But, they too, and the 
strong Breton sailors with the red pompoms on their blue 
caps, were a part of that peaceful place, which until today, 
had never known its hour of glory. 
Two years ago, the foolish said, France died. With her 
motherland’s defeat, Toulon grew shabbier, and desperately 
hungry. And the great ships—in that strange stillness of a 


nation’s tragedy, never stirred. The ignorant might have 
fancied, that they, too, were dead, and the spirits of the men 
aboard them. But France, where they hate to march, and 
where they hate all German marching men—was living. Her 
courage, burnished bright by shame, was glowing, under the 
ashes of defeat, more brightly—we know now—than it ever 
had before. 

Today—Hitler, that futile fool, who thinks that you can 
conquer men’s and nation’s spirits with an iron bludgeon, 
ordered that Toulon be taken. He had lied again. For he 
had sworn Toulon and the fleet, would be inviolate. The 
thundering Nazi columns poured into the Toulon streets 
without warning, just before dawn this morning. They too 
—had made the brute mistake of fancying that France, and 
the French, were dead. Studiously, their masters had starved 
the bodies, and pressed with all their German surgeons’ skill, 
on the minds of those men of Toulon—for two long years— 
to mold them into their own robot obedience. And then 
those invaders met such a scene of fierce courage, and of 
resurgent life, as they never dreamed could be. 

The fleet was ready: to go down, like the sun, in splendor. 
Explosives, stored in the ships’ holds, were touched off— 
even as the German boarding parties, climbed to the steel 
decks. French officers stood calm and smiling, as their ships 
blew up around them. By ten o’clock, the great naval harbor 
was filled with sunken, burning shipsp—and France—had 
beaten Germany. There were sixty or more of those ships. 
They were of all kinds, from great battleships to slender 
submarines. Axis patrols outside the port had prevented 
their escape. But—if ships, or men, or nations have souls— 
they have joined us now—risen from the bravest funeral 
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pyre in Europe’s history. With that glorious gesture, seem- 
ingly ended the last pretence that there was a coward govern- 
ment of France, in Vichy. That collaborationist group has 
had few friends. And those few, one may be quite sure, to- 
day sank finally into the mud which bore them—as those 
Toulon ships went down. 

The first accounts of the Toulon affair—came exultantly— 
over the Vichy radio. Abruptly—that radio went dead. The 
great story was repeated. —Then—the Vichy radio went silent 
again, and has not been heard since. Perhaps—the Gestapo 
is in charge. Certainly, few French voices will be found 
now to mouth the Germans’ orders into any microphone. 
The bewildered Nazis, so superbly tricked by a kind of 
spirit they have never understood, now have, they say, 
Toulon, in their possession. The shell, they may hold. Though 
they have admitted that the task of winning full control of 
the port took many hours. But—the substance, and the fleet 
—are gone. Arsenals, munition dumps, and fuel tanks were 
all blown up. Toulon’s very considerable harbor fortifica- 
tions, the Vichy announcement said, were all destroyed. The 
French were ready. And let no one say again that the 
French, unlike others, have a singular respect for property. 

That fleet—it is a minor aspect—of which they were so 


proud, cost them, a far poorer people than we are, far more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars. Yet—they tossed it into 
the scales of our common victory—like a condemned man’s 
airy flip of a cigarette. In the town itself, the furious, mud- 
dled Nazis are piling prisoners into their waiting lorries— 
which had come on that fool’s errand—and blank-faced 
German troopers stand guard over their proud prisoners. 

The effect of this day’s work on France, and on the whole 
progress of the war, is incalculable. France—though she has 
never died, has been reborn. It takes small imagination to 
picture the excitement, the tears, the pride tonight—of that 
whole great people. France’s humiliation—and I do not 
think I exaggerate a particle—has ended. France, tied to 
the wheel of the conquerors chariot, for more than two bit- 
ter years, now can lift her head again, and look any people of 
any nation, eye to eye. What—they may ask now, have you 
done, that was any braver, that was any better, than what 
we did today? What single victory has your’s or Britain’s 
navy ever won that cost the enemy sixty ships at once? It 
is true, it was a strange victory. But the circumstances were 
shaped—the French would say—not by ourselves,’ but by 
fate. And now we—the men of France—have fashioned that 
fate—to our own—and to your—uses. 


Basis for Rebuilt World 


DANGERS OF PLANNING ON GLOBAL SCALE 


By SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, Leader of the House of Commons 
Broadcast from England to the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 16, 1942 


OUR nation and mine are today fighting side by 

side in company with many members of the United 

Nations so that freedom may live and flourish in this 
world of ours. Never before in the long annals of history 
has so bitter and so determined an attack been made upon 
human liberties as that which our Nazi enemies launched 
over three years ago. For almost three years it seemed as 
if nothing could withstand their long-planned onslaught. 
They were held first in the battle of Britain, then in the 
vast spaces of Russia and in the western desert and Africa, 
and now we together are making an offensive against them 
and their plans for expansion in northern Africa. 

With this turn in events our thoughts project themselves 
into the future—into that time when, with the return of 
peace, the more fortunate of the United Nations will want to 
help their comrade nations who have suffered so terribly by 
the barbarous Nazi occupation of their lands, the devastation, 
rape, murder and starvation which have invaded all Europe 
and, under the command of Japan, half of Asia as well. 


To Hetp to Utmost 

It will be your privilege and our privilege to work to- 
gether to bring comfort, order and help to these vast tortured 
areas of the world. In that task we shall work with you, 
and to the utmost of our power we shall give help. 

The quicker the ruin can be made good and the people 
relieved in their starvation, the sooner shall we all be able 
to set out upon that firm reconstruction of our international 
life, social, political and economic, which alone can justify 
the almost limitless suffering and sacrifice of the peoples. 

We are, I am sure each one of us determined that out of 
this war must come a saner, safer and happier world, not 
in words but in actual fact. We must not be content with 
picturing a Utopia—we must create a better world. 

Freedom is a. wide word. As we have found in our na- 
tional life, the liberty of each must be restrained to some ex- 


tent for the greater liberty of all. The liberty of the 
gangster or the crook must be sharply curtailed if the peace- 
ful citizen is to enjoy his freedom. In our international life, 
by insisting upon our own absolute and unrestrained national 
freedom, we give the Nazis and their Axis allies the free- 
dom to become aggressors against their innocent neighbors. 

After this war we must devise better methods by which 
the freedom of nations can be preserved against brutal at- 
tack, not after the attack has been made by the long and 
painful trials of war but by preventive means before ever 
war can be launched. 


Urces Unity 1n PEAcE 


We must be prepared to work together as united nations, 
not merely in the stresses of war time but in those periods 
of peace which in the past have incubated the disease of 
war, first showing itself in the symptoms of rivalry and 
competition. 

The power of the air, which daily shows itself in growing 
strength, provides an opportunity which has never before 
existed to control world order. An international air force 
could reach the most remote corners of the world and could 
strike at any who sought to break the peace for their own 
advantage. 

International society is not, however, static. It moves 
ever forward to new developments. We must, then, have 
the means to assure to a safe degree an orderly change if 
we are to maintain peace and order. But first we must 
lay a sound foundation for the society of nations, or as sound 
as the tempers and hatred engendered by war will permit. 
We need a peace of reason and lasting value, and not hot- 
tempered settlement of revenge. Unless this time we can 
build coolly, safely and soundly, we shall court an even 
greater disaster for our children in their generation. 

It is better to do a little thoroughly and with success 
than to fail ambitiously. 
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To set out to build a world-wide economic federation 
of all nations would indeed be a glorious objective, pro- 
vided we realize it is unattainable now and that it will 
probably remain so perhaps for generations. This is no 
reason why we should not aim toward some such distant goal 
so that each practical step which we take today may be in 
the right direction. 

Europe has also been the breeding place of wars, and so 
pacification of Europe we want to accomplish. We do not 
want to destroy that diversity of character and race which 
so incalculably enriched the culture of the world throughout 
the centuries, yet we must build up a community of interest 
in economics and political matters which will reduce the 
rivalries and frictions that have been so fertile a source 
of war. 

Power groups with their client states have shown them- 
selves to be a danger to the safety and happiness of their 
peoples. You in the United States of America showed the 
way of federation; that way can help ease the difficulties in 
some areas of Europe. 

Your Secretary of State can speak internationally for 
the whole of your states, as Mr. Molotov speaks for all the 
many Soviet republics. How much better if fewer and 
stronger voices could speak for Europe! Already there are 
signs that this may come to pass, good and encouraging 
signs, the realistic way in which some of the United Nations 
are looking to the future. 

The economic difficulties after the war will indeed be 
great, that we know only too well from the sequel to the 
last war. The burden has been somewhat eased by the 
truly brilliant invention of the two-way lease-lend system. 
But despite this, it will require all the combined ingenuity 
of the statesmen of the United Nations to find a way out 
of the labyrinth of war-time finance into methods which 
will be suited to new conditions. 

All these problems demand a new outlook for a solution. 
After the last war we were met by similar though lesser 
difficulties; the ways we then tried failed to solve even those 
smaller problems. We must now try methods that are dif- 
ferent and will be more effective. Our success in discover- 
ing the right methods will be determined largely by the 
spirit in which we make the search. 

If we seek a way through perplexities with our minds 
centered upon our own material interests, I do not believe 
we can succeed. We must be guided in our search by some 
higher inspiration, by some more compelling force than 
mere selfish gain. 

To win the victory we are prepared and ready for every 
self-sacrifice, personal and national, and yet the victory will 
be barren indeed if we cannot create a better, happier, and 
safer world thereafter. Let us then approach these prob- 
lems of peace in the same inspired spirit as we approach 
the problems of war. What we will now do to help each 
and all of our allies to win the war let us do to help the 
United Nations to win the peace. 

Many of us believe in some higher power greater than 
any human force, whether we be Christians, Jews, Moslems, 
Hindus, or of other creeds. With that higher power we 
associate better and finer standards than our own, standards 
which we know to be right and just, but which only too 
often we have neglected in our human relationships. We are 
by these beliefs bound into a fellowship which goes far be- 
yond all national boundaries, and it is strength, that spiritual 
fellowship and high endeavor that can and will give us 
strength to override the evil and to establish a better, hap- 
pier and fairer society, both within our own countries and 
throughout the whole world for the lasting benefit of all. 
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